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¢ Immortality alone is not the Easter message; the 


meaning of the Resurrection is in the presence of... 


Our Risen Lord 


{ pe MEANING OF THE RESURRECTION is 
not hard to trace. Hundreds of sermons 
will be preached today on immortality, but 
mere immortality is not the Easter message. 
The disciples themselves probably believed in 
some kind of immortality even before Jesus 
came—in Sheol, a pale and shadowy replica 
of our life on earth. The mere continuance of 
our tragic life on earth is hardly “Good 
News.” Some religions, Buddhism among 
them, propose escape from immortality and 
seek oblivion as salvation from the endless 
wheel of life. No, the meaning of Resurrec- 
tion is resurrection—not the interminable 
dragging on of an old life, but a new life 
springing from death. 

Thus the meaning is that the fetters of evil 
are broken. How could Peter live with him- 
self after having lied his way out of danger? 
How can any man, or any generation, live 
with perpetrated lies? They are like chains 
fastened on us. But when Christ rose from 
the dead, his disciples knew that his whole 
life and death were held in the life of God. 
There on Calvary God had dealings with us. 
What dealings? The word of forgiveness 
spoken there by Jesus was God’s word held 
in God’s power. The sufferings of Jesus there 
were God's sufferings—the grief of the Holy 
Father for the sins of his children on earth. 
The cry of Jesus, “It is finished!”, meant that 
God’s war with man’s evil had been fought 
and won in love. There was a power now 
available, the presence of our Risen Lord, 
stronger than all the bondage of our sins. 


That was the meaning, and is the meaning, of 
the Resurrection. 

The other meaning of the Cross is its re- 
demption of our sorrows. This again implies 
much more than immortality. Heaven would 
hardly be heaven if all it offered us was that 
we still loved only to lose, or found again only 
to lose. Sorrow in itself has no virtue and no 
gain. Watch anyone in sorrow, and you can 
plainly see what sorrow does: it disfigures 
beauty, and brings on age before its time, 
and darkens the day. Unredeemed sorrow is 
slow-creeping death. What would redeem sor- 
row? Nothing short of the certitude that sor- 
row is held within a holy purpose and is gath- 
ered up at last in life. The Resurrection 
meant precisely that certitude. The death of 
Christ was part of the purpose of God; nay, 
it was the means by which Christ was exalted. 
The seed must be sown and die before it can 
find its springtime. 


Wi: RIGHTLY CALL a cemetery “God's acre.” 
Perhaps it does not greatly matter whether 
death comes soon or late, whether life be a 
day or a hundred years; for death, soon or 
late, is or can be within the unfolding provi- 
dence of God. The little girl who skipped and 
sang her way across the cemetery, when asked 
if she was not afraid, said, “No, I just cross 
it to reach home.” That sudden knowledge 
was the resurrection joy: the disciples knew 
that now they would just cross death to reach 
not a dreary immortality but the home of 
their risen Lord. 








GeorcE A. BUTTRICK 


Pastor, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York, N. ¥ 
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Easter Thoughts 


An animated cartoon made a few years 
ago presented a character who went about 
crooning, “Easter time is the time for 
eggs.” 

While there are many who would dis- 
agree With this choice of priority, it is 
certain that the Easter bunny, gay spring 
hats, and the sheer joy of being outside in 
spring weather are inseparable parts of 
Easter. Easter is a happy time for every- 
one, but in the Christian view it is more 
than that—the most joyous of the year. 
“Remove the teaching on the Resurrection 
from the New Testament and it would fall 
apart like a piece of cloth with all the 
warp withdrawn,” says Dr. W. Douglas 
Chamberlain in “Explain, Please” (page 
21). He also describes the change in the 
disciples that led to the genesis of the 
Christian Church. “Those who saw him 
after his Resurrection staked their lives 
on their conviction that they had really 
seen him, even touched him... .” 

This issue is concerned with the con- 
quering of death. Christians do not turn 
away from death in fear of being brought 
face to face with a grim enemy. “The 
meaning of the Resurrection is ... not 
the interminable dragging on of an old 
life, but a new life springing from death,” 
says Dr. George A. Buttrick in the 
frontispiece. 

You will find a moving testimony to 
the Christian view that death is a time 
for quiet rejoicing in “New Venture” 
(page 4), a father’s letter to the minister 
upon the death of his son. 

We are similarly indebted to Mrs. 
Peter Marshall, wife of the late pastor 
of the New York Avenue Church in Wash- 
ington, for sharing the personal experi- 
ences growing out of her husband’s death. 
“He looked forward to the first five min- 
utes after death as the most exciting ad- 
venture of his life,” she says in “‘When It 
Happens, Look Up” (page 16). Her ac- 
count is combined with a statement of 
her husband’s own confident faith in im- 
mortality under the title: “Our hearts 
knew all along it must be so.” 

In an unusual Easter sermon, “A Young 
Man Came to Our Town” (page 13) by 
the Reverend Eugene Carson Blake, 
the characters of the Gospels wear mod- 
em dress. In a dramatic way. he makes 
the men and incidents of the Bible come 
to life: “Then, in the manner of the sud- 
den changes of a dream, it was no longer 
our street and our church, it was Jerusa- 
lem and the Temple there.” 

In “Easter Music” (page 18) Helen 
Kirk Schmidt writes of familiar Easter 
hymns and the haunting spiritual, “Were 
You There.” 

This spiritual, according to “Dorothy 
Maynor” by Associate Editor Janette 
Harrington (page 22), is a favorite of 
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the famous singer who is the wife of the 
Reverend Shelby Rooks, pastor of St. 
James Presbyterian Church in New York. 
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Carson 
pastor of 


Eugene 
Blake is 
the Pasadena Presby- 
Church, Pasa- 
dena, California. An 
ex-Princeton football 
player, Mr. Blake is 
Social Education and 
Action Chairman for 
the Los Angeles Pres- 
bytery and a member of the Board of 
Christian Education. 
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“OUR HEARTS KNEW ALL ALONG IT MUST BE SO. 


“When It Happens, Look Up” 
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month’s “Meditations” (page 2), is execu- 
tive secretary of the Home Base Depart- 
ment, Board of Foreign Missions. A 
former missionary to Syria, she is active 
in the leadership of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Women. 

Helen Kirk Schmidt is a graduate of 
the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
and has taught music appreciation, choral 
singing, and orchestra. She is now teach- 
ing in Germantown (Pennsylvania) Settle- 
ment House. 


The Cover, Harold Minton’s painting, 
represents the women—according to Mark, 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome—who found the stone 
rolled away from the tomb. 
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People of Real Power 


NE SUNDAY NOON, following a church 
QO service, four professional women 
were having dinner together. One of them 
posed the question: “How can you tell the 
people who possess the power of God?” 
Baffled for words, they gave up trying to 
describe the quality and fell to naming 
persons who had demonstrated in human 
life the power of his spirit: a shipping 
clerk whose patience and joy in service 
pervaded his whole organization; a church 
woman who persistently sees and speaks 
of human values in committee meetings; a 
paralytic who conducts four choirs in a 
Midwestern church; a missionary family 
who chose to stay in Peiping; a Hungarian 
woman whose husband gave tribute to her 
as a “captive of the Lord Jesus.” 

Surely these and many more through 
every age were stewards of the power of 
God, demonstrated in its most poignant 
form through the physical Resurrection of 
Jesus. His most treasured promise as he 
walked among men in those days follow- 
ing the first Easter was that each disciple 
would be clothed with this power from on 
high. “But as many as received him,” 
wrote John, “to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God...” (John 1:12). 
These “sons of God” vary so in personal- 
ity and in background that it is almost 
impossible to describe them completely. 
Yet almost always they bear these four 
marks of distinction: 


F ast OF ALL, these persons of power 
are to receive the spirit and direction of 
God. There is no strain of doing their 
duty or satisfying their neighbors. They 
do not depend on bright ideas or clever 
devices. They are channels of the power 
of God. 

Obedience is another characteristic of 
these people of God. Whatever is in their 
hands to do is carried out with joy and 
without reference to the consequences. 
“T was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,” said the great apostle of the first 
century and one of the great interpreters 
of spiritual power. When requested by the 
police to stop their preaching, Peter and 
John made their choice in favor of their 
divine orders. “Now, when they saw. the 
boldness of Peter and John, and perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant 
men, they marveled; and they took knowl- 
edge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus.” (Acts 4:13.) Christian power is 
not what vou control but what controls 


you. 


Objectivity marks the poise of the peo- 
ple of spiritual power. They do not take 
umbrage over being slighted or remaining 
unrecognized for creditable achievement. 
The Master himself demonstrated this 
principle of using the full resources of 
God through self-denial, self-giving, self- 
dedication. The mind of Christ becomes 
clearer to the believer who counts the in- 
terests of others before his own. Perhaps 
that is why repentance is mentioned so 
often as a prerequisite to acquiring power, 
for the sins of self-importance and self- 
complacency isolate us most completely 
from the dynamic life of God. 


Ax OVERPOWERING OBSESSION that Christ 
lives within provides the conquering spirit 
and strength of members of this beloved 
community. That is why many an individ- 
ual Christian, threatened or oppressed by 
political and social powers today, faces 
the future with less fear than those with 
smaller souls who read about the terrify- 
ing circumstance in the newspapers. 

Practicing the presence of God is the 
silent, sure way in which the person is 
charged with a reservoir of power against 
the testing of the days. The powerful in 
the Kingdom of God are those who pray 
with persistence and then put their prayer 
into practice. The result is a peace which 
passes understanding, a service which 
grows as it comprehends the love of God, 
a witness which includes all mankind. 


Suggested Daily Readings 


Concerning People of Power: 
1st day: Peter and John—Acts 4:5-23 
2nd day: Stephan—Acts 6:8-14 
3rd day: Paul—Acts 26:1-23 
4th day: Timothy—11 Timothy 1:1-7 
Evidence of the Power of God in People: 
sth day: Through faith—Ephesians 1:15- 
20 
6th day: Through humility—I Peter 5:1-11 
7th day: By what we are—Galatians 5:16- 


25 

8th day: By what we say—James 3 

oth day: By what we do—James 2:14-26 

roth day: By undertaking responsibility— 

Galatians 6:1-10 

11th day: By spiritual aims—Philippians 3: 
7-16 

12th day: By resolution—Philippians 4:8- 
13 

13th day: By reinforcing spiritual forces— 
Ephesians 6:10-17 

14th day: More than we ask or think— 
Ephesians 3:14-20 

—MARGARET SHANNON 
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Underpaid Ministers 
« I have read with a great deal of inter- 


est the article “Pastors and Paychecks” 
(P.L., March 19). . . . There is much in 
the article that needs to be put across to 
every Presbyterian Church member, for 
there is no doubt that our ministers are 
grossly underpaid. 

My writing this letter, however, is to 
take exception with some things which 
are said in the article. To begin with, I 
am highly suspicious of statistics. Be- 
fore I swallow that “645 (pastors) whose 
annual income is less than $2,400” I would 
like to know more about these 645 men. 
Iam sure I know a few of them. One is 
1 teacher who could have more salary 
irom the church if he would give full time 
to the ministry... . £ Another, who derives 
an income from an outside source, is sim- 
ply too unconcerned, too lazy, or some- 
thing, to give much time to his min- 
ae 

I hope that I do not sound like a 
Pharisee. Believe me, I have been through 
the mill, as many another minister has, 
and I know what it means to deprive my- 
self and my family of essential things. 
Because I have been through desperate 
times, I am not at all pleased to read 
such statements as “I am perplexed with 
worry,” or “overwhelmed by an _ unex- 
pected emergency, living in a perpetual 
state of fear... .” 

It is trite to point out that “the la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,” or “Seek 
ve first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these (material) 
things shall be added unto you.” Yet, if 
iman does not believe that to be true and 
believe it strongly enough to keep his 
peace and serenity” in the face of over- 
whelming financial difficulties, then he has 
no business being in the ministry trying 
to strengthen those who are facing sim- 
ilar desperate situations. If his own heart 
is consumed with fear, how can he speak 
words of comfort to an old person who is 
facing the rest of his days as an inmate 
of the county poor farm? Or to a widow 
left to spend years struggling to support 
her children? 

Out of my own experience I have 
abundant proof that God takes care of 
those who trust him. Right now I am 
fortunate enough to be receiving $2.700 
a year and manse and a car allowance, 
which is still somewhat below the figure 
Necessary to have a standard of living 
comparable to the average member of the 
church which I serve. But I am fortunate 
how. Not so long ago I was in a synod 
whose minimum salary was $2,400, but I 
Was receiving only $1,500 for a time. It 
Was indeed hard. . . . But we counted it 
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an honor and a joy to make the sacrifice 
for the Master. Surprisingly, we found 
that every situation was taken care of just 
as long as we did not get panicky. Con- 
sequently, we made worry taboo in our 
house. ... 

This letter is not written to excuse the 
Church for its neglect of its servants. 
Nor is it a condemnation of those who are 
trying hard to serve needy churches at a 
starvation salary. I hope my letter may 
encourage someone and bolster his faith. 
I am not guessing—I know—God provides 
for his servants when they trust Him. 

—O. Dixon Poe 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Piggot, Arkansas 


To the best of our knowledge, the 645 
pastors referred to in the second para- 
graph of Pastor Poe’s letter were all full- 
time ministers. —THE Epitors 


Fire Alarm Equipment 

« Ina news item “Churches Are Burning” 
(P.L., Feb. 19) one type of equipment was 
not mentioned. This is the thermostatic 
type of fire alarm. 

This type of alarm is inexpensive and 
easily installed. The thermostats are sim- 
ilar to those used to operate automatic 
heating equipment. —HERBERT ORTH 

Tucson, Arizona 


Excuses and Speakers 

« ... The article “Too Many Meetings” 
by Irma Thaden, in your issue of Febru- 
ary 19, was read with keen interest. 

At our church it is difficult to get the 
Men’s Bible Class together once a month 
for a business or social evening. . . . Of 
course not all of the men are tied up 
solidly week after week, but enough ex- 
cuses are forthcoming to interfere with 
real get-togethers. .. . 

We Americans try to crowd too much 
into our evenings, leaving insufficient time 
for the worthwhile things. 

—A. J. WALLACE 


Collingswood, New Jersey 


Missed Children’s Page 
« When P.L. arrived this morning (March 
5 issue) our five-year-old twin boys took 
it and turned to the inside back cover for 
the “story.” It wasn’t there. When our 
eleven-year-old arrived at noon from 
school, he saw the (magazine) and sug- 
gested he could read the brothers the 
story. In other words we missed it. . . . 
—L. H. M1TcHELMORE 
North Bend, Oregon 


The children’s page will be a regular 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE feature, beginning 
with this issue. —THE Epitors 





The Princeton 


Institute of Theology 
July 11 to 21, 1949 
Bible hour. Howard T. Kuist of Prince- 


ton and W. M. Alston of Atlanta. 


Four elective courses each week with 
members of the Princeton Seminary 
faculty and other distinguished leaders. 


Convocation Period. James S. Stewart 
of Edinburgh and Martyn Lloyd-Jones of 
London. 


Evening Sermons and discussion of 
great themes in the present world. 


Ten days of education, inspiration and 
fellowship. Very moderate cost. For de- 
tails please address: 

J. Christy Wilson 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, N. J. 
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STOCK-N-HOLDR_ 


Here's an exciting way to make money for your 
Women's Society or Missionary Group. ,Sell the new 
STOCK-N-HOLDR. 

A quilted plastic case made of Firestone ‘‘velon”’ 
(Good Housekeeping Approved) to store your finest 
stockings. Seven large, roomy pockets, ideal for home 
or travel use 

The PERFECT GIFT! Everybody wants one. 
(Send for sample and sales plan today start selling 


at once, sample returnable.) 
GRETHLINE (PL) HAMBURG, PENNA. 
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“New Venture: 


The parents of Ralph Laird, one of the Yale students killed in the 


Seattle plane crash, wanted a cheerful service to wish their boy 


and his friends “Godspeed” in their ‘‘unexpected adventure.” 


T TEN O'CLOCK SUNDAY MORNING, Janu- 
A ary 2,a DC-3 airliner rolled down the 
icy field at Seattle, Washington. The air- 
plane carried three crew members and 
twenty-seven students of Yale University, 
who had chartered the plane to take them 
back to college from their West Coast 
homes 

A few seconds after it had left the 
ground, the airliner faltered ten feet from 
the runway, and its left wing dipped to- 
ward the earth. The plane struck the 
ground, skidded into a hangar, and ex- 
ploded into flames. 

Among the fourteen who died in that 
crash was Ralph Laird, of Camas, Wash- 
ington, a senior at Yale. A few minutes 
before he had said good-bve to his mother, 
father, and brother—good-bye until June, 
when they would come East to attend his 
graduation. 








Like most young people in the North- 
west, Ralph was fond of camping. 


4 


Ralph Laird was a promising student 
who had won membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa for his studies in government. He 
planned to go on for graduate work in po- 
litical science after taking his degree. 


“A cheerful farewell” 

The following Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 9, an unusual service was held for 
Ralph Laird at St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church, Camas. The student’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dee Laird, had requested 
that there be no sprays or wreaths or 
masses of funeral flowers. Instead, bou- 
quets in baskets and vases decorated vari- 
ous parts of the church. There was neither 
casket nor urn to call attention to the dis- 
carded body. Instead of the customary 
funeral Scriptures and prayer, the min- 
ister, Reverend John Phipps, led the con- 
gregation in the Twenty-third Psalm and 


Yale 


A senior at 


Ralph 
Laird was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


University, 


the Lord’s Prayer. As Mr. Laird described 
it later, it was ‘ . a cheerful farewell 
gathering instead of a funeral service.” 

In place of a sermon, Pastor Phipps 
read a letter he had received from Ralph 
Laird’s father. This letter, an expression 
of the parents’ faith in God and love for 
their son, was a deep inspiration to the 
congregation, many of whom _ asked 
whether copies could be made. 

With the thought that this letter might 
be helpful to others facing bereavement, 
Pastor Phipps and Mr. Laird have granted 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE permission to publish 
it at Eastertime, when the Resurrection 
and faith in immortality are foremost in 
the minds of Christians. The letter, as it 
was written by Mr. Dee Laird and read 
in St. John’s Presbyterian Church by 
Reverend John Phipps, is printed on the 
opposite page. —THE Epirors 











Ralph and his father hiked on Mt. 
Adams, Mt. Hood, and Mt. Rainier. 
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MR. DEE R. LAIRD 
P. O. BOX 646 
CAMAS, WASHINGTON 


The Reverend John F. Phipps 
1326 NE Adams 
Camas, Washington 


Dear John: 


I am setting down on paper some of our thoughts in 
order that you may know what kind of service we 
would like next Sunday afternoon. We are deeply re- 
ligious in our own way, and we have a definite belief 
about life and death, but our belief is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of many people. We do not wish to 
press our ideas upon anyone else, but neither would 
we be happy in having ideas expressed at the service 
that are foreign to our way of thinking. We sincerely 
appreciate your desire to cooperate so long as it does 
no violence to your own convictions. 

As you know, we, Ralph’s mother and brother and 
I, had taken Ralph to the airport to see him leave for 
school. We thought we would see him again in June 
when he was to graduate, and we said good-bye as we 
have done several times before when he was leaving us 
for similar periods of a few months each. 

This time however, his and our plan for him was 
overruled by a higher power, and Ralph was started 
on another journey than the one we expected him to 
take. He has gone to a region that seems more distant 
than New Haven, although it may not actually be so. 
He seems farther away because we are not able to com- 
municate with him, and because it will probably be a 
much longer time before we see him again than if he 
had continued on the short journey originally planned. 

We do not think of Ralph any differently because he 
has stepped out of his physical body. A person who has 
lost an arm or leg is no different than he was before— 
he thinks and loves and enjoys God's world still. And 
because Ralph discarded all of his physical body 
makes no more difference in the real Ralph we knew 
than if he had lost only a limb. He is probably happier 
and freer than before, just as a person feels lighter 
and freer jmthe spring of the year when he can remove 
his heavy winter overcoat which has somewhat ham- 
pered his movements. 

It is our idea that God has planned this physical, 
material world in which we wear physical bodies, in 
order that we may learn certain lessons we could not 
learn otherwise. In order to provide food and clothing 
and shelter and pleasures for our families and ourselves, 
we have to think and plan and work and undergo hard- 
ship. In doing so we unwittingly build intellect and 
skill and artistry and strength and endurance and for- 
bearance into our characters, qualities that are per- 
manent and that we keep after leaving this physical 
existence. 

We also believe that we keep on learning and de- 
veloping our characters eternally. We could not in one 
brief life here begin to approach the perfection that 
Jesus exemplified. Also he said, “Be ye perfect even as 
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your Father in heaven is perfect,” and we know that 
such an injunction needs an eternity to even start on. 
And so we know that the schooling obtained in a life- 
time here is only as a day in one’s total period of edu- 
cation. 

Apparently it was time for Ralph and his friends to 
finish the particular schooling they were receiving and 
to take up training in another manner. And who are 
we to say that it should not be? 

Of course we shall miss him. We shall not receive 
his letters, many of which were delightfully amusing. 
Next summer we shall be reminded of his last sum- 
mer’s vacation—of our week at the beach together— 
of the camping trips he and I enjoyed at Mt. Adams, 
Mt. Hood, and Mt. Rainier. At Christmas time there 
will be only three of us, instead of four, to share the 
good times we have together. 

It will not always be easy, but still, what loving par- 
ent would try to keep his child from going on to the 
fuller and richer experiences that were opening up for 
him in this wonderful universe of ours, just because 
the parent will be lonely? We shall at least try to be 
glad for Ralph that he has been graduated into a 
newer and finer life and shall try not to hamper him 
by sorrow or mourning. He would be distressed if we 
were sad. 

Because of this, we like to think that Sunday’s ser- 
vice will be a farewell gathering to which friends are 
invited. We want it to be pleasant and cheerful, with 
an atmosphere of calmness and assurance, where beau- 
tiful and happy music will be played. We want them 
to wish our boy happiness and success in this new ven- 
ture on which he is embarked. 

Since this had to happen, we take comfort in the 
fact that none of these boys has to start on this new 
experience alone, but each has some of his closest 
school friends with him to share the unexpected ad- 
venture which has started so suddenly. Let us make 
the parting sunny and beautiful, just as music is 
played and people say, “Bon voyage” when a steamer 
leaves the pier carrying friends on trips to foreign 
countries. We want Ralph and his friends who are with 
him to begin their new experience under happy circum- 
stances, and we know we can help accomplish that by 
sending them on their way serenely and with happy 
memories. 

We know that all is well in God’s world, and we can 
be truest to our faith in Him only by acting in accord- 
ance with that faith. And so we wish Ralph and his 
friends Godspeed, and say, “May God watch between 
me and thee while we are absent one from the other.” 


Sincerely, 














Easter—A Time 
For Celebration 

This Sunday an all-too-seldom used 
word will be added to the daily vocabulary 
of millions of people. It will be added to 
words like war, peace, Communist, iron 
curtain, fear, misery, arms, defense pact, 
inflation, depression, job, home, family. 

That word is “Alleluia.” It means joy, 
hope, and a faith in the future, thoughts 
which seem to be far away from most 
people’s thinking in April 1949. It is a 
word that expresses the Christian world’s 
recognition of the most important fact of 
life—that Jesus Christ died for men, yet 
still lives to guide and inspire them to fol- 
low in his path 

This Sunday is Easter, the day on 
which Jesus Christ left the Jerusalem 
tomb. Ever since the beginning of March, 
Christians have been preparing for this 
day. To some preparation has meant shop- 
ping for a new hat or a new gabardine suit. 
But to most it has been a time of sacri- 
fice, of re-examination, of full participa- 
tion in the work of Jesus’s great living 
monument, the Church. 

Presbyterians, like Methodists, Ro- 
man Catholics, Baptists, and Greek Ortho- 
dox, have been busy during the past six 
weeks. Fathers have been attending week- 
day services in downtown churches dur- 
ing their lunch hours. They have been 
calling upon prospective Presbyterians and 
have been shouldering some of their pas- 
tors’ extra pre-Easter jobs. Mothers have 
been busy with World Day of Prayer, 
presbyterial meetings, and sacrificial meal 
menus. The children, old and young, have 
been making sure their parents knew about 
the sacrificial meal plan and the “One 
Great Hour” appeal. Some of them have 
been working on Easter sunrise programs, 
and others have been preparing to become 
communicants in their churches. And for 
the pastors and their wives, the Lenten 
season has been rather busy, too. 

For a picture of what Presbyterians 
throughout the country are doing during 
Lent and Easter, PREsBYTERIAN LiFe this 
week is again reporting some of the news 
of the local church in action. 


One of the most important events dur- 
ing Lent in the Presbyterian Church is the 


period of re-examining one’s Christian 
faith and principles. Out in Battle Creek, 
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Michigan, the First Presbyterian Church 
gives its members a chance to do some 
thinking about Christianity with a weekly 
evening fellowship period. It starts with 
a short worship period and ends with a 
question and answer discussion on the 











Bernard Vessey, church and civic leader 
of Colorado Springs, Colorado, follows 
his yearly custom of singing at the Eas- 
ter sunrise service held in the Garden 
of the Gods. He is accompanied by or- 
ganist and high school a cappella choir. 


Presbyterian Church and its doctrines. 

Wednesday evenings during Lent at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Joplin, Mis- 
souri, are used by church adults for Bible 
study and by teen-agers for discussions on 
more general Christian issues. 

The Christ Presbyterian Church, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, runs a School of Re- 
ligious Living on Wednesday evenings. 
There church members discuss subjects in- 
cluding the Bible, Protestantism, and 
Christianity in China. 

Dr. John H. Lamy, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of College Hill, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has discussed the subject 
“What Can I Believe?” in a series of seven 
lectures. In Rochester, New York, the 
Central Presbyterian Church has been pre- 
senting eight Sunday evening Lenten serv- 
ices which cover such subjects as “Mis- 
sion of the Church in Our Time,” “The 
Witness of the World Church,” and “Liv- 


ing Positively.” Included also in this series 
was a week’s lecture series on Christian 
living by Dr. Charles S. Poling, a member 
of the Presbyterian Church’s department 
of evangelism. 

In keeping with this spirit of re-exami- 
nation and re-dedication, many Presby- 
terian laymen are giving much added time 
to church work this season. In Omak, 
Washington, the men of the First Pres- 
byterian Church took over the One Great 
Hour service on March 27. That Sunday 
the Men’s Fellowship conducted the wor- 
ship service and provided speaker, choir 
director, organist, twenty-five-voice men’s 
chorus, a male quartet, and a soloist. 

In Okmulgee, Oklahoma, the Men’s 
Brotherhood of the First Presbyterian 
Church organized a noon-day prayer meet- 
ing for each Wednesday in Lent. The men, 
dressed in their work clothes, discussed 
prayer and heard short talks on prayer 
by their pastor, the Reverend Douglas V. 
Magers. 

In northeastern Oregon the men of the 
Presbyterian Church in Pendleton have 
organized preaching missions in which 
they have gone out and conducted services 
in nearby pastorless churches. 

Holy Week is the busiest time for most 
Presbyterian churches. On Wednesday of 
Holy Week, members of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Alhambra. California, 
will prepare for Holy Communion on 
Maundy Thursday by watching a dramati- 
zation of the first Lord’s Supper. Each of 
the “twelve disciples,” enacted by members 
of the Mariners’ Club, will tell in solilo- 
quy who he is and what Jesus has meant 
to his life. The setting of the play has 
been patterned somewhat after Da Vinci's 
painting of the Last Supper. 

Good Friday is perhaps the busiest day 
of the year in the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Springfield, Illinois. There are 
five Good Friday services. Over two thou- 
sand people will attend. 

Easter Sunday will be the special day 
for the Reverend Rudolph Miller, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. In addition to holding 
services for some one thousand people. 
Mr. Miller will celebrate his tenth year as 
pastor of the church. 

Easter Sunday is a busy day for twenty- 
three-vear-old Greg Larkin. organist for 
the First Presbvterian Church, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. Greg will broadcast or- 
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gan music throughout the Boston area by 
means of amplifiers in the church tower 
and will conduct a seventy-voice choir for 
the two Easter services. 

Four Presbyterian churches in southern 
Idaho will hold a reunion on Easter Sun- 
day with Church Moderator Jesse H. 
Baird. Dr. Baird will speak at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Idaho Falls on 
Easter morning and will conduct services 
in the small Presbyterian churches of Rex- 
burg, St. Anthony, and Thornton later in 
the day. This territory was the scene of 
Dr. Baird’s first pastorate over thirty 
years ago. This is the first time a Modera- 
tor has ever visited Kendall Presbytery. 


Easter Morning, U.S.A. 


For sheer weight of numbers and breath- 
taking scenery there is probably no sun- 
rise service in the thousands held through- 
out the country at Easter time that can 
match the one held annually for the past 
twenty-nine years at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. This year some 30,000 wor- 
shippers are expected to gather in the 
beautiful natural amphitheater of the 
“Garden of the Gods.” The backdrop for 
this scene will be snow-capped Pike’s 
Peak. This year the Colorado Springs 
Civic Players will give in pantomime the 
story of the two Marys’ visit to Jesus’s 
tomb. The sermon will be given by the 
Reverend Howard E. Hansen of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Colorado Springs. 
The service, however, will be largely 
musical. In addition to organ selections 
and vocal soloists, there will be the Colo- 
rado Springs High School a cappella choir 
of 300 voices. The spectacular service 
will be carried coast to coast over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 6:30 to 
7:00 A.M. Mountain Standard Time (see 
page 10). 


Acoustically, the outdoor cathedral lo- 
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cated in the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains is virtually perfect. Music and ser- 
mon will carry clearly in the crisp Colo- 
rado air to the huge congregation. 

Long before the coming of the white 
man the Indians used the Garden of the 
Gods as a worshipping place. The Indians 
believed that the many fantastic red rocks 
jutting up all over the garden were a bar- 
baric host of giant invaders who were 
turned into stone by Manitou, the Indians’ 
god, who dwelt inside Pike’s Peak. 

Second to the Garden of the Gods serv- 
ice in size of attendance is the one held by 
the First Presbyterian Church of Holly- 
wood, California. On Easter morning 
some 20,000 people, most of them Presby- 
terians, will pour into that graceful amphi- 
theater, the Hollywood Bowl. 

The Presbyterian gathering is not to be 
confused with the much-publicized sunrise 
service held a few hours earlier. There is 
no outside talent, no movie stars, none 
of the glamor and glitter used to attract 
the crowds of people to the earlier serv- 
ice. Even the workmen employed at the 
Bowl are impressed by the difference be- 
tween the two programs. 

Elsewhere on Easter morning, many 
American communities press into service 
any open piece of ground large enough to 
hold a crowd of worshippers. Sometimes 
it’s a park, sometimes an athletic field, 
sometimes an open hillside. In Atlanta, 
Georgia, it is spacious Grady football 
stadium. The gathering here is an inter- 
denominational affair with the congrega- 
tion of Atlanta’s Covenant Presbyterian 
Church taking an important part. 

Members of the Roswell (New Mex- 
ico) Presbyterian Church will take their 
places in the high school football stadium 
on Easter morning. The high school band 
and chorus will lead in the singing of 
Easter hymns. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, the city’s 
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Presbyterians will join members of other 
faiths in front of the city hall (see page 
8). The young people of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
will join in a community sunrise service 
held on the huge marble steps of Utah's 
imposing capitol building. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Bell- 
ingham, Washington, and the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Lafayette, Indi- 
ana (see cut page 8), are picking perhaps 
the most unique locations. Both churches 
plan to gather for worship at nearby 
drive-in theaters. 

At the Bellingham service massed choirs 
will sing. There will be a receiver set in 
each car, over which the sermon and music 
may be heard. There is only one draw- 
back to the arrangement; it rules out con- 
gregational singing. 

In Red Bluffs, California, one of the 
oldest communities in northern California, 
the Presbyterian Church expects to have 
plenty of room for worshippers. Location 
of the service will be the local airport. 

Youth sunrise services, both local and 
community-wide, seem to be more nu- 
merous than ever before this Easter (see 
page 27). The young people of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Amarillo, Texas, 
plan to join in an interdenominational 
program in a new park on the west side of 
the fast-growing Texas Panhandle city. Up 
in Buhl, Idaho, the First Presbyterian 
Church's Westminster Fellowship society 
is going to hold a sunrise Communion 
service at the foot of a large rustic cross 
several miles away from the town. 

In Minneapolis, Minnesota, the Oliver 
Presbyterian Church young people meet 
at 7:00 Easter morning at nearby Medi- 
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Too small to hold all the people who would like to attend its 


Easter morning service, the First Presbyterian Church of Hol- 
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lywood, California, obtained permission to use the vast Holly- 
wood Bowl. Twenty thousand are expected to attend this year. 
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cine Lake. They gather in a big stone 
building with a roaring fire in the fireplace. 
Large picture windows look out over the 
lake, which is often swathed in ice and 
snow. After the service, the young people 
return to a local restaurant for an Easter 
morning breakfast. 

The Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Chehalis, Washington, will meet on a 
hill near the town. Following the service 
the young people will head for the church 
dining room for the Annual Young Peo- 
ple’s Breakfast. Afterwards, the annual 
election of youth council officers is held. 

Cranford, New Jersey, has just ac- 
quired a new athletic field in memory of 
the men and women from the town who 
served in the last war. The young people 
of the New Jersey suburb thought the new 
field would be an ideal place to hold a 
community Easter sunrise service this 
vear. The town fathers agreed. So that’s 
where it will be held. The high school glee 
club and band will provide the music. 
Afterwards, the high school children will 
head for the First Presbyterian Church for 
their traditional Easter breakfast. 

The farming and industrial town of 
Mankato, Minnesota, plans to have a 
community Easter sunrise service for its 
youth also, but because of the Minnesota 
weather at this time of year, it will be 
held in one of the churches. 

The possibility of bad weather is the 
reason why another town is going to wor- 
ship indoors. Since “outside services in 
this latitude are impractical,” according 
to the Reverend John B. Fritz of the 
Presbyterian Church of Miles City, Mon- 
tana, the youth of the town will meet 
for worship at 8:00 A.M. in the church. 
Preceding this is a breakfast at 6:30 A.M. 


Community Services 
Widespread During Lent 


One city that goes all out for full com- 
munity participation in church services 
during Lent and Easter is Wilmington, 
Delaware. This year, for the twenty- 
ninth time, short weekday services are 
being held throughout Lent. 

The twenty-five-minute worship peri- 
ods, held during the lunch hour, are spon- 
sored by the Wilmington Council of 
Churches and are attended by scores of 
business executives, office workers, and 
housewives. Even members of the historic 
227-year-old Red Clay Creek Presbyterian 
Church, located on the rolling farmlands 
some seven miles west of Wilmington, 
manage to leave their cultivating and 
spring planting to attend. 

Speakers this year include Bishop Ar- 
thur R. McKinstry of the Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Alexander P. Shavt of The 
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Methodist Church, the Reverend Dr. Har- 
ris E. Kirk, Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, Dr. Clarence Pickett, 
head of the American Friends Service 
Committee, the Reverend Dr. Raymond 
Lindquist, First Presbyterian Church, Or- 
ange, New Jersey, and the Reverend Dr. 
Edward Pruden, First Baptist Church, 
Washington, D.C. During Holy Week 
these services are held in Wilmington’s 
First and Central Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Willard Purdy, pastor of the 
First and Central Church, in addition to 
being host for some of the interdenomi- 
national weekday services, is in charge of 
Wilmington’s Easter community sunrise 
service, which will begin on the dot of 
5:21 A.M. (time of sunrise this year) in 


Walter G. Anderson, pastor of the Hol- 
brook Street Presbyterian Church, gets 
some help on Good Friday. Six ministers 
from different churches in town will join 
with him in preaching on Jesus’s last 
words. The service will be inter-faith and 
inter-racial. 

Up in Barre, Vermont, where the resi- 
dents have started to tap their maple 
trees for one of the state’s most famous 
products, the First Presbyterian Church 
is cooperating with five other Protestant 
churches in town for a series of united 
services held each Sunday evening during 
Lent. The programs started with a dra- 
matic reading from the religious drama, 
“Family Portrait,” and included another 
play, two concerts and the films, “Jour- 
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Looking for a good place to hold a sunrise service, members of Central Presby- 
terian Church, Lafayette, Indiana, found just the thing—a drive-in theater. If 
the experiment works out all right Lafayette Presbyterians may do it regularly. 


the square before the city municipal build- 
ing. Before the sun comes up, the First 
and Central Church chimes will ring out 
“Christ the Lord Is Risen Today,” and at 
the moment of sunrise, Mayor Joseph S. 
Wilson will light a huge cross in front of 
the municipal building. 

Many other Presbyterian Churches 
are active this year in like programs. At 
Enid, Oklahoma, in the heart of the 
great southwestern wheat belt, noonday 
meetings sponsored by the Enid Council of 
Churches are held during Holy Week in a 
downtown theater. Special Lenten pro- 
grams are broadcast nearly every day over 
a local station, and other services are pre- 
sented at all civic club meetings and in 
most of Enid’s schools. On Good Friday, 
the ministers of the city conduct devo- 
tional services before work in many of 
the city’s business establishments. The 
Reverend Horace C. Casey, pastor of 
Enid’s First Presbyterian Church, will be 
in charge of the traditional three-hour 
Good Friday service. 

In Danville, Virginia, the Reverend 
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ney into Faith” and “King of Kings 

The First Presbyterian Church in Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, will hear from such 
speakers as Dr. Douglas Horton, admin- 
istrative head of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church, and Episcopal Bishop Charles 
K. Gilbert of New York in a series of 
Thursday evening programs sponsored by 
the Stamford Council of Churches. One 
of the biggest churches in the State of 
Missouri, the First and Calvary Presby- 
terian Church of Springfield, is cooperat- 
ing with the city’s Ministerial Alliance in 
holding noon-day Lenten services. And in 
the blue grass country of Kentucky, the 
United Church (Presbyterian) of Harrods- 
burg has joined in a city-wide study course 
on Protestant foreign mission work. 

A Presbyterian pastor who isn’t con- 
cerned much with community projects this 
season is the Reverend E. Paul Hovey of 
Hot Springs, South Dakota. He doesn’t 
have to because everything his congrega- 
tion does is a community project. 

Mr. Hovey is pastor of the United 
Churches of Hot Springs, a church formed 
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by Hot Springs Baptists, Methodists, and 
Presbyterians in 1920. Oné of the high- 
lights of the United Churches’ observance 
of Lent and Easter this year will be the 
reading of Charles Dickens’s The Life of 
Our Lord on Easter night. Pastor Hovey 
discovered that Dickens’s classic was 
written 100 years ago, and thought it ap- 
propriate for this month. Mr. Richard 
Hildreth, a speech instructor at the local 
high school, will impersonate Dickens and 
tell the story that the English novelist 
wrote for his children. The story will be 
illustrated by Kodachrome slides of scenes 
in the life of Jesus. 


Easter Evangelists 


In the Presbyterian Church, the season 
before Easter is also the season for bring- 
ing in new members. Each church has its 
own favorite method of evangelism. 

The Presbyterian Church of Central 
City, Nebraska, is conducting an “Every 
Member in Church Every Sunday During 
Lent” campaign. The plan was tried last 
year and received such an excellent re- 
sponse that it is being repeated. As part 
of the campaign elders, deacons, and 
volunteer workers meet every Sunday 
afternoon at 1:30 during Lent for prayer, 
planning, and assigning of names. After 
the meeting, the evangelists separate and 
visit the homes of prospective members. 
About the campaign, Pastor Henry H 
Wybenga says, “The habit of going to 
church grows on one just as does the habit 
of not going to church.” 

One Sunday in Morgantown,West Vir- 
ginia, sixty men and six high school stu- 
dents from Morgantown’s First Church 
and Presbyterian churches in nearby Fair- 
mont, Clarksburg, and Canyon, divided 
up into teams of two to visit prospective 
members. They made 160 calls. 

Students belonging to the Westminster 
Foundation at West Virginia University. 
located in Morgantown, are carrying on 
their own program. Ten students expect 
to make fifty calls apiece during the 
spring. As a result of these visits and of 
the First Presbyterian Church’s communi- 
cants’ class, it is expected that between 
eighty and ninety persons will become 
Presbyterians following Easter. 

A recent religious census in Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, showed that there were 
ilmost as many non-church-goers who 
stated a preference for the First Presby- 
terian Church as there were members in 
the church. Deciding to do something 
about it, Presbyterians are joining two 
other local congregations in a program of 
visitation. 

In Wichita, Kansas, one hundred lay- 
men from the First Presbyterian Church 
are hoping to increase their church’s mem- 
bership before this Sunday. Each Wednes- 
day evening during Lent the hundred went 
out in pairs to make New Life calls. 
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Bovota’s Peaceful Revolution 


fA year ago last week the world 
was astounded by the news of a 
bloody, bitter revolt in Bogota, Co- 
lombia. The uprising disrupted the 
Pan-American Conference then meet- 
ing in Bogota. Hundreds of people 
were killed or wounded, and the cen- 
tral part of Colombia’s capital city 
was wrecked by fire and pillaging. To- 
day, Bogota is peaceful and quiet, 
but there is another revolution going 
on. The following report from the 
Reverend Richard Shaull, Presby- 
terian missionary in Bogota, tells of 

this new and significant movement. 
—TueE Eprrors | 


HOUSANDS OF PEOPLE in the South 

American country of Colombia 
are living in black despair. Their po- 
litical leader was killed in last year’s 
revolt. And they have lost faith in 
the Roman Catholic Church. That 
feeling of distrust toward their church, 
and especially their clergy, has been 
growing for years. But when the peo- 
ple became convinced that some of 
their members had been shot down by 
priests during the 1948 rioting, their 
eyes were opened. The result is that 
daily a stream of men and women 
from all social classes are coming to 
Protestant churches in search of a 
vital faith in spite of the fear of 
Protestantism which has been care- 
fully built up in them over several 
centuries. 


Yesterday was a typical day in 
the life of the pastor of the only or- 
ganized evangelical church in this city 
of half a million people. I was work- 
ing on next Sunday’s sermon when 
the men came to install a telephone. 
They had hardly begun to work when 
one of them asked, “Do you Prot- 
estants have anything to do with the 
priests?” “No,” I replied. “We are 
trying to present the religion of 
Christ as he gave it to us, as it was 
before the priests changed it.” 

“Man!” he said, “That’s just what 
we need in this country. You know 
what has happened to us? We’ve been 
so deceived by the priests that we 
have no religion. And a man can’t 
live that way very long.” 

The conversation continued for 
some time. When the phone was in- 
stalled, the men said, “We will be 
back on Sunday to attend the Prot- 
estant mass.” 

A few minutes later a young wom- 
an came for help. This was her story: 
“A few years ago I married a prom- 


ising young lawyer. Nine months 
after our wedding, four months be- 
fore our child was born, he was shot, 
and I was left alone. In my despair I 
went to several churches looking for 
help. The first priest, after hearing 
my story, told me that my husband's 
salvation was greatly in doubt, and 
that I should pay thirty-three masses 
at three pesos each. You see, my hus- 
band was a liberal politician. 

“T went to others and found no 
help. So finally, with great fear and 
trembling, I entered your church. 
And then I found what I have longed 
for for many years. My soul is now 
at peace.” 


Last night I came to church early. 
I had hardly entered the office when 
an attractive young women of uni- 
versity age came in. “I want to know 
how to become a Protestant,” she 
blurted out. “What brought you 
here?” I asked. “Oh, I’m a Catholic,” 
she said, “but I am not satisfied. I 
can’t stand dogmas and empty cere- 
monies. I want a spiritual religion 
which will allow me to commune with 
God. And I long for a religion that 
will give me an opportunity to serve 
my people in their tragic need.” 

After I had tried to explain what 
we believed and do, she remarked, 
“You know, I have been a Protestant 
all my life without knowing it.” 

When she left, I met with a group 
of fifteen men and women who are 
preparing themselves to join our 
church. Nearly all of them have come 
here during the last six months. One, 
a lieutenant in the army, had come to 
the church office several months ago 
in despair. “I have been looking for 
the Protestant church for weeks,” he 
said. “I must find something to give 
meaning to my life and help me over- 
come temptation, or I will commit 
suicide.” Now both he and his wife 
are living a new life, transformed 
by the power of Christ. The rest of 
the members of the group could tell 
similar stories. 


If there are ever moments in 
the history of a country when God 
opens wide the doors of opportunity 
for those who are building his King- 
dom, that moment has come for 
Colombia. If we Presbyterians are 
not daring enough to pay what it 
costs to take advantage of this mo- 
ment, some other religion will, for 
the spiritual vacuum must be filled 
by something, and that very soon. 
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Sacrificial Meal Plan 
Adopted by Most Churches 

If the letters received by PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire from churches all over the country 
are any indication, Dr. Benjamin Bush 
(P.L., Jan. 8, 22) will have real reason 
to feel that his efforts toward promoting 
the Church’s special Lenten project have 
been well worth-while. 

From Greeneville, Tennessee, Pastor 
Robert C. Johnson of the First Presby- 
terian Church writes: 

“The entire church is participating in 
the Sacrificial Meal Plan of the Presby- 
terian Church. The Westminster Fellow- 
ship Council is sponsoring a Sacrificial 
Supper and Communion service on Good 
Friday evening for all young people. The 
tables will be arranged in the form of a 
The voung people will bring 
with them the cost of a regular supper 
or dinner. . . .” The supper will be soup 
and dark bread. 

The young people at the Mankato 
(Minnesota) Presbyterian Church (see 
page 8) have taken a very active part in 
their church’s meal project. The Junior 
High Westminster Fellowship has been re- 
cruiting people for the plan, and almost 
250 families are participating. The money 
will be turned into a scholarship to help 
support a foreign student. This student 
will be selected by The Board of Foreign 
Missions and will attend either Macalester 
College in St. Paul or McCormick Sem- 
inary in Chicago, Illinois. 

The young people of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, have been distributing jars and 
boxes to hold the money that families have 
been saving. They also plan to contribute 
to this offering by giving the money they 
received as commissions in their recent 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe subscription drive. 

The whole Church School has been 
participating in the Sacrificial Meal proj- 
ect at the John Hus Presbyterian Church 
in Hopkins, Minnesota, and their money 
jars will be presented on Easter Sunday. 
And in the railroad town of El Reno, 
Oklahoma, the jingling of 150 small 
banks was heard in the First Presbyterian 
Church on March 27 when the congrega- 
tion brought in their meal savings. 

To families of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bellingham, Washington, and 
in the First Presbyterian Church at Fort 
Scott, Kansas, Friday has meant Sacri- 
ficial Meal Day. In the Fort Scott Church, 
menus taken from Outreach, the Presby- 
terian Church’s women’s missionary maga- 
zine, have been printed in their church 
newspaper. 

In many communities, other people be- 
sides Presbyterians have been participat- 
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cross. 


ing in this drive for reconstruction funds. 
Everyone attending the interdenomina- 
tional Holy Week noon-day services in 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, will have a 
chance to eat a sacrificial meal. The serv- 
ices, an annual project of Clarksburg’s 
downtown churches, are being held this 
year in the First Presbyterian Church. 

The eight Presbyterian churches in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have had real coop- 
eration from the community with the 
project. The Cedar Rapids Council of 
Church Women, working with the Com- 
munity Nutrition Service, made up spe- 





State Westminster Foundation 


Penn 
members ate “meager meal” each Sun- 
day in Lent. Proceeds went to relief offer- 
ing at State College Presbyterian Church. 


cial menus which have been appearing 
each week in the Cedar Rapids Gazette. 

The plain menus which have been ap- 
pearing in the weekly bulletin of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Eustis, Florida, 
are a real contrast to the abundance of 
food growing all around this central Flor- 
ida community. 


Easter Radio Programs 
Will Cover Country 


[Christ’s Resurrection will be pro- 
claimed on Easter, in word and music, 
from practically every radio station in 
America. Dr. Clayton T. Griswold, head 
of the Presbyterian radio department, 
asked the major networks about their 
plans. The following are the Easter pro- 
grams arranged by the networks and of- 
fered to their affiliated stations. Readers 
are advised to consult the schedules of 
their local stations to see whether partic- 
ular programs are being carried at the net- 
work time or later, by transcription. The 
time given is Eastern Standard Time. 
After first mention, the networks are all 
identified by initials. —Tue Epirors ] 

6:00 to 7:00 A.M. For the ninth suc- 


cessive year, the Columbia Broadcasting 


System will broadcast the traditional 
Easter service held by the Moravian 
Church in Winston-Salem, N.C. 

7:00 to 7:30 A.M. The National 
Broadcasting Company will carry a sun- 
rise service from Walter Reed Hospital. 

7:30 to 8:00 A.M. The Washington 
Cathedral Easter service, on the network 
of the American Broadcasting Company. 
Also, the Knights Templars’ Easter serv- 
ice at Arlington Cemetery (CBS), and a 
sunrise service from Radio City, New 
York (NBC). 

8:00 to 9:00 A.M. Hollywood Bow! 
Easter sunrise service (ABC). 

8:05 to 8:30 A.M. Easter sunrise 
service from the Grand Canyon (NBC). 

8:15 to 8:30 A.M. Part of the sun- 
rise service conducted by Palm Springs 
(California) Community Church (CBS). 

8:30 to 9:00 A.M. Easter sunrise 
service in the “Garden of the Gods.” The 
Reverend Howard E. Hansen, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Colorado 
Springs, will conduct this service (CBS). 
Also sunrise service from Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station (NBC). 

9:00 to 9:30 A.M. Easter music by 
the Trinity Church Choir, New York 
(ABC). Also service from Pasadena, Cal., 
over Mutual Broadcasting System. 

9:30 to 10:00 A.M. Easter music by 
Miami High School (MBS). 

9:45 to 10:00 A.M. Easter music by 
choir of St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
(CBS). 

10:00 to 10:30 A.M. Dr. Joseph F. 
Newton will conduct an Easter service on 
the “Church of the Air” (CBS). An 
Easter message will also be given on “Na- 
tional Radio Pulpit” (NBC). 

12:00 to 12:30 P.M. “Wings Over 
Jordan.” Easter program (MBS), and 
service from Stanford University (NBC). 

1:00 to 2:00 P.M. “The Son of Man,” 
a Passion Play by Archibald MacLeish, 
will be heard for the third successive year. 
The dramatized arrangement of passages 
from the four Gospels reconstructs the 
historical events leading to the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection and weaves music 
by the CBS Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus into the text of the story (CBS). 

1:30 to 2:00 P.M. Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell will conduct the Easter serv- 
ice of “National Vespers” (ABC). 

3:30 to 4:00 P.M. By transcription. 
pre-Easter choir rehearsals from Euro- 
pean cathedrals (ABC). 

4:30 to 5:00 P.M. Easter music by 
the Robert Shaw Chorale. This is the final 
program in the Lenten series presented by 
the thirty-voice Collegiate Chorale under 
the auspices of the newly-formed Prot- 
estant Radio Commission (ABC). 

6:30 to 7:00 P.M. The Resurrection 
will be portrayed on “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told” (ABC). 

8:30 to 9:30 P.M. “Triumphant 
Hour.” a religious program in which radio 
and film actors will participate (MBS). 
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They Thought This Korean Pastor Was Crazy 


Out of the Communist uprising in south- 
ern Korea last fall comes the following 
special report. It was sent to PREsBy- 
TERIAN LiFE by Geraldine Fitch, foreign 
correspondent and author, who took ex- 
cerpts from the Korean story of the epi- 
sode and translated them into English. 

—THueE Epirors 


— THAN FICTION is the story of 
the Presbyterian pastor in South Korea 
who saved the life of the young Com- 
munist who had killed his two sons, and 
offered to adopt him in their stead. 

In the fighting last October not only 
were police and army officers killed, but 
many civilians as well were slaughtered 
hefore government reenforcements quelled 
the revolt. Among the 500 civilians slain 
were the two older sons of the Reverend 
Sohn Yang-Won. 

Pastor Sohn was in Yosu at the time 
of the insurrection, conducting a two- 
week Bible study course in a leper home. 
His three sons and one daughter were 
attending schools in Sunchon, fourteen 
miles to the north. 

With the news that the revolt had 
spread to Sunchon came a rumor that 
one of the Sohn boys had been killed. 
But Pastor Sohn kept his sorrow hidden. 
He said to his agitated friends in the leper 
home, “If my son is dead, he has gone 
to heaven. If he is still alive, I know he 
is doing God's will.” 

One of the teachers in the leper school, 
Mr. Hong, volunteered to go to Sunchon 
ind find out whether the rumor was true. 
Pastor Sohn wouldn’t hear of it at first 
because all travel between Yosu and Sun- 
chon had been forbidden by martial law. 
But Mr. Hong said he would get through 
by disguising himself as a beggar. 

Mr. Hong arrived in Sunchon on Octo- 
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ber 25. Corpses littered the streets. Mr. 
Hong was told that not one but two of 
Pastor Sohn’s sons had been killed. He 
visited their ransacked, looted room. Then 
someone directed him to the spot near the 
Normal School where their bodies lay, eas- 
ily recognizable. After arranging for tem- 
porary burial, Mr. Hong returned to Yosu. 

He didn’t know how to break the tragic 
news to the father, but Pastor Sohn said, 
“Please tell me the truth.” Mr. Hong 
gave the whole story. 

Because Dong-In, twenty-three, was 
chairman of the student YMCA at the 
Normal School in Sunchon, the Commu- 
nist students had regarded him as the 
leader of the Christians there. When the 
revolt broke out, Dong-In’s Communist 
classmates came to get him, some with 
guns, others with clubs and stones. When 
they led him away, Dong-Shin, the nine- 
teen-vear-old younger brother, followed. 

Both young men were badly beaten, 
then dragged to the police station where 
many innocent people—Christians and 
others who had opposed Communism— 
had been taken and summarily shot. 

When Dong-In appeared, the young 
leader of the Communists, a classmate of 
his, shouted: “Give up this Christian be- 
lief of yours! Change your mind even 
now, and you can go free.” 

Dong-In said, “It is easier to give up 
my life than to give up my religion.” 

The younger brother begged to take 
Dong-In’s place, saying, “He is older and 
is under obligation to care for our parents. 
Let me take his place.” But Dong-In said, 
“Tt is not you they want. They only want 
me.” Turning to the Communists he told 
them to send his brother home. Alternate- 
ly pleading with the Communists to re- 
pent, urging his brother to go home, and 
praying to God to “receive my soul and 
forgive their sins,” Pastor Sohn’s eldest 
son met his death. 

Nobody will ever know whether the 
Communist youths intended to kill the 
other son. He was heard to say, “My 
brother has gone to heaven. I want to go 
too. My Savior died on the Cross, and I 
want to be like Him.” As he stretched his 
arms wide, the Communist leader turned 
on him in a fury and shouted, “This fellow 
is worse than his brother!” Before the 
boy had finished a prayer beginning, “Oh, 
Father, forgive the sins of these about 
me... ,” he fell beside his brother. 

When Mr. Hong’s story was finished, 
Pastor Sohn spoke quietly, but with the 
firmness of one whose decision has been 
made. “My two boys have gone to heaven,” 
he said. “But what about the one who 
has killed them? It is just as certain that 
if he meets his death he will perish. Some- 
one go quickly to Sunchon and have my 
good friend Pastor Ra see the commander 


of the government forces and ask him to 
spare the life of that boy. Tell him I 
will adopt him as my own, that I will try 
to make a Christian of him and a minister 
in place of Dong-In.” 

In Sunchon, Pastor Ra set out to 
learn the whereabouts of the student who 
was responsible for the death of the Sohn 
boys. One day he heard the student was 
among a group of captured insurgents who 
were being taken from the jail to a near- 
by field to be shot. When Pastor Ra 
reached the field, he hurried up to the 
leader of the firing squad who was sur- 
rounded by student friends of Dong-In 
and Dong-Shin. 

“Pastor Sohn asks that you do not kill 
this boy, or even beat him. He wants to 
be responsible for him, to adopt him as 
his own son, and train him to be a Chris- 
tian leader in place of one of his boys.” 

The officer turned and said, “Don’t 
talk so foolishly. A father would not even 
let anyone slap his son’s face. What crazy 
father would save the murderer of his 
boys and make him as his own son? Who 
can believe such a story as you tell?” 

“But,” insisted Mr. Ra, “you don’t un- 
derstand. The father of the dead boys is 
a Christian minister.” 

“Tsn’t a Christian minister human?” 
exclaimed the officer. “Is he God? Is 
there anywhere in the world such a man 
as you are speaking of ?” 

The soldiers, standing with their guns 
ready, dropped their rifle butts to the 
ground. One said, “Is Jesus such a good 
one? I will be a Christian then.” 

Pastor Ra finally persuaded the com- 
mander to spare the Communist boy’s life. 
The boy’s parents, who had been standing 
nearby, received him with tears rolling 
down their cheeks. 

A few days later Pastor Sohn went to 
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the young Communist’s home. The boy’s 
father welcomed him and then called in his 
son. The boy bowed low, sat on the floor 
before the pastor, and asked for his for- 
giveness. He did not deny his deed but 
said he was deeply sorry. 

Pastor Sohn replied, “Be comforted. 
I forgive you as my Heavenly Father for- 
gives me. I hope the evil thoughts of 
Communism will be removed from your 
heart and you will adopt the faith and 
spirit of my two bovs and help to finish 
their work.” The boy touched his head 
to the floor in a gesture of respect and 
humility. 

But the boy’s father felt more was 
owing to the pastor. “I have four sons,” 
he said, “two who have graduated from 
college and two who are in middle school. 
Take two of them—just say which ones.” 

“Tt is well-spoken on your part,” replied 
the pastor, “but it is not what I want. 
I want only one thing—that this boy be- 
come a Christian and do God's will. Of 
course, I hope your whole family may be 
saved, but the other is on my heart.” 

As Pastor Sohn rose to leave, the 
father detained him a moment longer. 
“You have a daughter attending the same 
school as one of my girls,” he said. “I 
wish you would let her come to live in our 
home. She will help us to understand 
Christianity. Then too, if she is here, you 
will come more often and instruct us.” 

Pastor Sohn’s daughter, Dong-Hi, did 
not take to the idea at first. She told her 
father it would be impossible for her to 
live in the other home. Pastor Sohn’s re- 
ply was, “Daughter, the man has a big 
family. If you stay there you may help to 
win all ten in that home to Christ.” 

That is the true story of Pastor Sohn 
and his family to date. The young Com- 
munist has yet to stand trial. He is now 
in Seoul under arrest. Whether he will be 
paroled to Pastor Sohn has yet to be de- 
cided. The story has made a deep impres- 
sion on the people of South Korea, Chris- 
tian and non-christian alike. 


» . , od sear 
Presbyterian Missionary 
Killed in Korea 

It was hardly in anticipation of vio- 
lence that Mrs. Horace H. Underwood, 
member of the famous Presbyterian mis- 
sionary family (P.L., Dec. 11), poured 
tea for some of her friends at her home 
in Seoul, Korea, last month. But another 
Communist-inspired tragedy was only a 
few minutes away. 

The guests were wives of faculty mem- 
bers of Chosen Christian University where 
Dr. Underwood is president emeritus. 
They were waiting for the arrival of Mrs. 
Mo Yun Suk, poet and member of the 
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Korean United Nations delegation, when 
Mrs. Underwood heard a commotion at 
the door. She investigated and was ac- 
costed by two masked men who forced 
their way into the living room, threatened 
the panic-stricken guests, and fired three 
shots. One bullet struck Mrs. Underwood. 
The sixty-year-old woman died on the way 
to the hospital. 

Mrs. Underwood, a graduate of Albion 
College, Albion, Michigan, first went to 
Korea in 1916. Except for the interval 
during the war years, she and her husband 
had been missionaries there ever since. 
She was very active in helping refugees 
from Communist-controlled northern Ko- 
rea, and also taught at the University. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Underwood 
were conducted by one of her sons, the 
Reverend John Underwood. Another son, 
Horace, is also in Korea as a missionary. 
John’s twin, James, is pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Hancock, New 
York. A fourth son, Richard, is attend- 
ing Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, 
and a daughter, Grace, is a student at 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland. 

Shortly after the funeral, which was 
attended by over 2,000 people, Seoul 
Police Chief Kim Tai Sun announced that 
Mrs. Underwood’s masked slayers had 
been arrested. There were five of them, he 
said, and none of them—the two that 
entered the house, two that remained out- 
side, and a fifth—had known each other 
before their rendezvous at the Under- 
wood home. The chief said that all five 
were linked to the Communist South Ko- 
rea Labor Party, but as yet no definite 
motive for the crime has been found. 


Decision in Dixon, N.M. 


Last month three Presbyterians from a 
small town named Dixon, New Mexico, 
relaxed fully for the first time in over a 
vear. The three, Olive Bowen, Lydia C. 
Zellers, and the Reverend Porfirio Ro- 
mero, are secretaries of the Dixon Free 
School Committee, an organization formed 
in late 1947 to keep New Mexico’s public 
school system public and not parochial. 
On March 12, their dogged determination 
was rewarded when Santa Fe District 
Judge E. T. Hensley handed down his 
written decision in the famous Dixon 
school case. 

The three Presbyterians and their 
friends were fighting to keep the Roman 
Catholic Church from controlling New 
Mexico’s public schools. They were tired 
of seeing their children taught by nuns 
and priests in Catholic-owned school build- 
ings. They were alarmed by the way these 
teachers were forcing the Catholic faith 
upon hundreds of school children—by 
compelling students to learn the Catholic 
catechism, by the placing of church statu- 
ary and pictures in classrooms, by using 
more than sixty-seven different Catholic 
books and pamphlets for school work, by 


favoritism towards Catholic pupils. 

When the Free School Committee 
filed suit on March 10, 1948, it asked 
that these practices be stopped (P.L., 
April 10, ’48). Judge Hensley’s decision 
did just that. He found that the abuses 
cited by the Free School Committee vio- 
lated both the New Mexico and the United 
States Constitutions because there was no 
separation of Church and State in the 
schools where these practices occurred. 

The decision was a sweeping one. It 
(1) barred permanently any further pub- 
lic school teaching by 137 Catholic nuns, 
priests, and brothers employed in twenty- 
five public schools in ten New Mexico 
counties; (2) prohibited the holding of 
public school classes in buildings owned 
by the Roman Catholic Church; (3) pro- 
hibited free transportation in public school 
buses for parochial school students; (4) 
prohibited the distribution of state-pur- 
chased textbooks to parochial schools, and 
the buying of Catholic textbooks for pub- 
lic schools; (5) barred the teaching of 
Catholic doctrine in the public schools, 
and (6) prohibited the holding of public 
school classes in rooms where religious 
symbols were displayed. Most of these 
judgments will not be enforced until the 
end of the school year so that classes will 
not be disrupted too seriously. 

Although Judge Hensley’s ruling 
was a clear-cut victory for the School 
Committee, it was not complete. The 
judge’s decision did not bar all nuns, 
priests, and brothers from teaching in 
New Mexico’s public schools. It just 
barred those mentioned in the ruling. 
There was a possibility of an appeal by 
the Catholic Church. Church officials have 
not yet given any indication of filing an 
appeal, but they have until June ro to 
do so. This month the Free School Com- 
mittee was planning steps to counter these 
possibilities. But, regardless of future 
action, the Committee and its hard-work- 
ing secretaries had won a major battle in 
the struggle for separation of Church and 
State in the United States. 


CROP to Expand 
Operations to All U.S. 


Parent agencies of the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program (CROP) have voted 
to continue the program through 1949 and 
to extend activities from twenty-six states 
to all forty-eight. 

CROP is sponsored by Church World 
Service, Lutheran World Relief, and the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

Last year, 1.500.000 American rural 
families of all faiths cooperated in this 
project and gifts were sent to forty-three 
nations. 

High point of the campaign was the 
Christmas drive which netted nearly 2,0c0 
carloads of commodities. Some 100,000 
volunteer canvassers solicited contribu- 
tions. 
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There were some who objected to the kinds of young people who, because of him, were coming to church for the first time. 


A Young 


Man Came to Our Town 


The extraordinary stranger was criticised, his work with young people 


was called subversive —and my dream recalled another such man. 


By EUGENE CC. BLAKE 


T MUST HAVE BEEN a dream, or was it? 
I can’t be sure which part really hap- 
pened and which part I dreamed, so dis- 
turbed was I by the whole affair. But let 
me begin at the beginning. 

A young man came to our town. As 

stor of a big and busy church, I was 
told about him only when there began to 
be some discussion as to whether he was 

good or bad influence on our young 
people 

It seems that he appeared one Sunday 
evening in our older Young People’s group 
—young adults really. He was unobtrusive 
t first. It was not long, however—I was 
later told—before it became evident that 
he was a rather extraordinary young man, 
this stranger. 

In the first place, he was always in 
church on Sunday morning. Furthermore, 
when he began to take part in the discus- 
sions at the Sunday evening meetings, his 
comments showed that he had an unusual 
knowledge of the Bible. Later on some of 
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his critics told me that they had noticed 
from the first that, though he spoke rev- 
erently about it, he was always raising 
questions about our ordinary interpreta- 
tion. They said, looking back, that they 
had suspicions from the beginning that he 
was somehow subversive—a Communist or 
something. But I am getting way ahead 
of my story. 


I noticed him in church 

Long before this the department of re- 
ligious education, always needing volun- 
teer leaders, had begun to use him in the 
program. Some of the older boys, very lit- 
tle younger than the stranger, needed a 
leader, and so it was that he was given 
the position as their adviser. The depart- 
ment was delighted with its find. He was 
very good; at least the number of boys 
in the group grew rapidly, and the best 
part of it was that their program was 
not merely recreational. A whole crowd 
of boys began to come with him to 
church. They sat way back in the balcony. 
Then it was that I really became con- 
scious of him because there were enough 


of them sitting together to be noticeable. 

It was not long, however, before the 
criticisms began to come. First it was the 
father of the two Johnson boys and with 
him the father of their friends, Jim and 
Jack. I couldn’t seem to remember their 
last name—the family wasn’t active in the 
church. The two men came in and told 
me that under the influence of this new 
leader all four of the boys were planning 
to quit their jobs and study for the min- 
istry. Mr. Johnson was quite upset about 
it, especially concerning Pete who had 
just married and seemed to have forgotten 
about his economic responsibilities to his 
new wife, so carried away was he now by 
a sort of religious fanaticism. Mr, John- 
son was so vehement that I was a bit irri- 
tated, particularly with the inflection he 
used when he said: “Why, do you know, 
they are all going to be ministers.” 

I hardly knew what to reply. We had 
never had as many of the best voung men 
enter the ministry from the church as I 
could have wished, and here were four of 
the strongest who, now it appeared under 
the influence of this new youth leader, had 
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He was alone and awake when I knocked, and he received me most cordially. 


decided to do it. Maybe this was too 
much of a good thing—we wouldn't want 
them to become fanatics. At any rate I 
promised the two fathers that I would talk 
to the boys. although I didn’t undertake to 
do more than make them think seriously 
about what they were doing. 


I was troubled 

As I sat in my study after the inter- 
view thinking things over, I was frankly 
bothered about the attitude of these two 
fathers. They were, after all, members of 
my church. They had heard me on a num- 
ber of occasions urge the consideration of 
the challenge of the Christian ministry by 
more of our best young men. My guess 
was that these fathers had agreed with me 
until their own sons had become involved. 
The more I thought about it all, the more 
it troubled me 

Before I had a chance, however, to fol- 
low up my promise to have a talk with the 
boys, more serious things began to happen. 
I received an anonymous letter informing 
me that some of the new young people 
being drawn into our groups were not the 
kind we ought to have around. The letter 
did not go into detail, but upon inquiry 
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I found that it was true that in its rapid 
growth our youth program included more 
and more youngsters who had no church 
background at all. Some of the girls wore 
a great deal too much make-up and did 
not have a savory reputation. The whole 
new crowd was different from the church 
young people with whom we were used to 
dealing. Once more I was bothered. It 
was not that I pay attention to anonymous 
letters, but again I was finding myself 
embarrassed by this young man, not by his 
failure but by his success. We had always 
said that we wanted to reach out beyond 
our respectable constituency, but now 
that we were doing it, and in rather a big 
way, new problems and criticisms gave us 
pause. 

Then it happened: an FBI agent came 
to see me the next day. During the war I 
had been called upon by FBI agents and 
military intelligence men on a number of 
occasions when they were checking up on 
our young men, investigating them for 
confidential war jobs of various sorts. 

But this was something very different. 
What did I know about the background of 
this new youth leader who had come to 
our town? I had to confess that I knew 


very little and questioned the agent as to 
just why he was being investigated. These 
agents never tell you much, but this one 
indicated that our youth leader had been 
reported as being subversive—possibly a 
Communist. They were just following up 
the report. This was serious. 

The very next Sunday morning I noticed 
some Negroes and Japanese in the usual 
group of young men up in the balcony, 
That again was nothing you could put 
your finger on. Our church is considered 
one that is friendly to minority groups and 
liberal in its attitude toward race prob- 
lems. In fact we have a sign on our front 
lawn and print a phrase in our bulletin 
and in our newspaper advertisement: 
“This church welcomes worshipers of all 
races.” We had taken this step from 
Christian conviction as a witness and pro- 
test against involuntary racial segregation. 
But while some few colored people attend 
church now and again and, so far as I can 
judge, are always made welcome, still ours 
is, of course. a “white” church, and there 
seems to be nothing much to be done 
about it so long as society remains as 
completely segregated as it is. 


I decided to act 

This morning, however, there was a 
noticeable number of various races in the 
group in the balcony with the strange 
young man. I knew that some of our 
members who did not like our position 
anyway would likely become a little ex- 
cited. It was then I decided to act. I 
would go that very day to talk to the new 
young man and try to see just what he 
was up to. 

It was evening and quite dark before I 
found time to make my way to the door 
of his small room in a poor part of town. 
He was alone and awake when I knocked, 
and he received me most cordially. I had 
a whole series of questions in my mind to 
ask him, but somehow the conversation 
never did go the way I planned it. Instead 
of finding out from him about the John- 
son boys, Jim and Jack, Bart and Thad, 
and the rest—for there were others of the 
crowd who were now planning to go into 
the ministry—instead of finding out about 
them or about Communism and his atti- 
tude on race relations, I soon found my- 
self discussing the deepest problems of 
my ministry. In a very nice way he asked 
me what we were really aiming at in such 
a church as ours: whether I really ex- 
pected people to be converted to Chris- 
tianity and to show it by transformed 
lives afterwards. 

Of course any sensitive minister of any 
church has troubled thoughts about that 
from time to time. It is so very easy to 
satisfy yourself by keeping the organiza- 
tion humming, by raising an ever-bigger 
budget, by keeping busy counseling with 
people and calling on the sick and be- 
reaved, that one finds himself forgetting 
the major end of Christianity—lives 
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transformed by the power of God in 
Christ. 

It was when I asked tactfully that he 
assured me that these boys who now were 
planning to enter the ministry really knew 
what they were doing—it may have been 
that there was a bit of edge in my ques- 
tion, for I confess I was sensitive about 
the fact that he had persuaded them to 
do something that I had not—it was then 
that he said to me: “Don’t you, a min- 
ister of the Church yourself, don’t you 
know that ordinary church-going decency 
is not enough? You, above all people, must 
surely see that our town—and the world, 
for that matter—needs men entirely made 
over, quite different, renewed.” Of course 
I knew it, but I found myself without 
much more to say that night except good- 
bye. 


I saw him in my dream 

I was deeply troubled this time as I 
walked to my car in the darkness of the 
city’s street. When, at long last, I fell 
asleep that night, I dreamed. As I said 
at the beginning, a good deal of this whole 
story, maybe all of it, was in that dream. 
I can’t be sure. 

I had been reading the New Testament 
before going to sleep, and, in my dream, 
I saw the strange young man who had 
come to our town. With him, as he walked 
down the street toward our church, were 
twelve young men. But suddenly they 
seemed to be in oriental costumes. I rec- 
ognized their faces, however, despite the 
added confusion of beards on some of 
them. Si Johnson, whom we call Pete, and 
his brother Andy, and Jack and Jim Zebe- 
dee (in my dream the name came back— 
a most peculiar name and hard to remem- 
ber you will admit). Then there were 
Thad and Bart and Nat—twelve young 
men altogether. Then in the manner of 
the sudden changes of a dream, it was no 
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The Spirit of Vietory 


We all were lonely and bereft 

Who in that upper room had met. 

We were obeying what He said 

When He was risen from the dead. 

We knelt and wept and suffered there 

Whilst James or John would offer 
prayer. 


It came so swift—a mighty wind 
Blew out our lamps, and there defined 
A radiance blazed on every face, 

And each to each we seemed to trace 
A Deity that filled the place. 


We who were cowards now were 
kings; 

We who were dumb had words with 
wings, 

A mighty impulse swept us there 

To hasten forth and to declare 

What we had seen and known of Him 

Te all men to earth’s farthest rim, 

That they might see Him face to face 

And know His love and saving grace. 


Great Spirit, God, the One in Three, 

Christ’s Church is dead apart from 
Thee. 

Breathe on us Pentecostal power 

That we may triumph in this hour. 


—WILLIAM H. Hupnut, Sr. 











longer our street and our church; it was 
Jerusalem and the Temple there. 

The strange young man was talking in 
the Temple courtyard. Different members 
of my church were there in the crowd 
looking very odd, several trustees and 
elders, and there was the FBI agent, and 
there was I, standing to one side listening. 
They were asking him knotty questions, 
about taxes and theology, trying quite ob- 





viously to get him to say the wrong thing. 
Then, as the picture faded, other glimpses 
of this strange young man flashed before 
me in quick succession. I saw him at a 
wedding having a good time, the young 
fellows and girls laughing with him. Yet 
again I saw him having supper in a re- 
spectable home when a woman of the 
streets came in and washed his feet. 


I saw him before Pilate 

But then the dream began to be a night- 
mare—perhaps the covers were too heavy. 
I saw Caiaphas surrounded by the elders 
of the presbytery in a meeting. I was there 
but silent. They voted at last to be rid of 
him. Judas was called in to give some 
damaging evidence. I struggled in my 
sleep. Unwilling, I was in Pilate’s palace. 
There was Pilate in Roman toga with the 
face of the man from the FBI. And the 
young man stood before his judge. The 
decision was given, against the choral 
background of “Crucify him. Crucify 
him,” and Pilate washed his hands as I 
wrung mine. 

In a moment we were in a winding 
street. He and a colored man were strug- 
gling with a heavy cross. At long last we 
were outside the city on a green hill. One, 
two, three crosses thudded in their bases 
and were silhouetted against an angry sky. 
Then in great relief I wakened. 

Wide awake now, I wondered what 
would happen in my church if Jesus came 
to town. Would I and my congregation 
receive him? Or would we be the Phari- 
sees, the Sadducees, the Pilate, Caiaphas, 
and Judas of the tale, or, perhaps, just 
Nicodemus, who appreciated him as one 
who came from God, but wasn’t able or 
willing to do anything about it all but 
visit him secretly at night? Would we 
help put him upon the Cross? Perhaps 
not, but might we not just stand by and 
watch? 


Members of my church were there in the crowd looking very odd; there also were trustees and elders, the FBI agent, and I. 
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“| Too Shall Live’ 


By PETER MARSHALL 


FTER PETER MARSHALL’S DEATH On January 25, at the 
A age of forty-six, many readers who had enjoyed his 
contributions to Meditations asked whether additional in- 
spirational writings from his pen were available. 

The editors wrote to Mrs. Peter Marshall asking for per- 
mission to print as an Easter editorial any personal mes- 
sage that he might have written on immortality. In reply, 
she wrote that her husband had not kept a journal or diary 
or provided any writing of the nature our letter seemed to 
indicate. She sent us, however, a sermon excerpt printed on 
this page under the title of “I Too Shall Live.” 

In addition she wrote, “There is a sense in which the 
readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE seem to me to be one large 
family. Many of them have heard Dr. Marshall speak. 
Many more have known us .. . through Today and ‘Medi- 
tations.’ Since all these friends have followed us during 
these years, I long to share with them some of the wonder- 
ful experiences which attended Dr. Marshall’s death. I do 
not wish to be presumptuous, but I can think of no story 
which would be so meaningful for Easter. . . .” 

Mrs. Peter Marshall's account of her experiences at the 
time of her husband’s death appears on the opposite page. 

THE EDITORS 
ie & 

ECAUSE I Live, ye shall live also.” Christ was plainly 

talking about life after death, for he was speaking of 
his own impending death, and with the calm assurance of 
one who knew that he could conquer death, he made that 
glorious promise to his disciples. In effect, he was saying, 
“Even as I shall continue to live, even as I shall emerge 
from the tomb, so too will you. There is a life beyond the 
grave, and you will share it with me.” 

Millions of people have this very day repeated the 
Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in the resurrection of the body 

. and the life everlasting.” Our fathers and mothers 
believed more strongly than we do. They were sustained 
by that faith and hope—the hope of life hereafter—and 
they seemed, like Paul, to be under the spell of immortality. 

Remember the hymns they sang? “We’re marching to 
Zion, the beautiful city of God.” “In the Sweet Bye and 
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Bye, we shall meet on that beautiful shore.” “We are 
bound for the promised land.” Yes, they were going some- 
where. They were marching upward to Zion. 

We, their children, are not marching anywhere. We have 
nowhere to go. Something has happened to our faith. We 
try to disguise death with flowers: flowers on the casket, 
flowers on the doorknob, flowers heaped on the cold grave, 
dying flowers to ornament death. We try to make death 
look like life. We color the cheeks of the dead and tint 
the pallid face as though to deceive ourselves. We have 
become too much engrossed with the material things, too 
fond of the physical. 

We have forgotten that we are souls—living in bodies 
like tenants living in a house. We have confused the death 
of the body with the end of life. It is not. Did not Jesus 
say: “Fear not them which kill the body and after that 
have nothing more that they can do’’? “Is there more then 
—after that?” you ask. Indeed there is. They are not able 
to kill the soul. It is the soul that lives. It is the soul 
that leaves the body and goes on to live everlastingly. 

Our Confession of Faith puts it thus: “The souls of be- 
lievers are at their death made perfect in holiness and do 
immediately pass into glory, while their bodies, being still 
united to Christ, do rest in their graves until the resurrec- 
tion.” Do you believe it? 


Oxty Curist CAN SAY: “There are no dead!” He has 
said: “Because I live, ye shall live also.” Our hearts knew 
all along it must be so. It is what we wanted to hear. We 
know that every moment of this strange and lovely life 
from dawn to dusk is a miracle. Somewhere, always, a rose 
is opening its petals to the dawn. Somewhere, always, a 
flower is fading in the dusk. The incense that rises with 
the sun and the scents that die in the dark are all gathered 
up sooner or later into the solitary fragrance that is God; 
faintly, elusively that fragrance lingers all over us. 

Sometimes we may not sense it in noisy streets, in 
clamorous cities, in busy offices, on crowded street cars, 
in noisy restaurants. We may seem to lose it. 

That is why we come here. That is why we have Easter 
services and sing Easter hymns to catch again that strange 
haunting perfume like violets after an evening rain. 

“Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
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“When It Happ 


By CATHERINE MARSHALL 


OD WAS WITH PETER MARSHALL in death as he had been 
G with him in life. The same Christ who singled out a 
poor Scottish boy and led him into the ministry in America 
was with him at the end. How can I be sure of that? Be- 
cause, in those last few hours of his life here, I felt Christ’s 
presence. 

Sometimes, in moments of crisis, our spiritual eyes are 
opened to realities usually hidden from us. In our great 
crisis the two of us knew that our Risen Lord, full of love 
for us both, was standing beside us. 

In the early hours of the morning of January twenty- 
fifth, the doctor took Dr. Marshall to the hospital. After 
the ambulance had gone, I went back upstairs and knelt by 
my bed. But before I could speak a word, there surged 
through me an overwhelming experience of the love of 
God. It seemed unnecessary to ask God for anything. I 
simply gave Peter and myself into the care and keeping of 
that great love. At the time, I thought all this meant that 
his heart would be healed here on earth. Of course, God 
knew what I did not know. There, in the lower hall, I had 
just seen Peter for the last time alive. 


Lan r, I sat for a long time by his hospital bed. He had 
been dozing and had slipped away very peacefully. In that 
room there were two equally vivid presences—that of 
Christ, once again standing by his bed, and Peter, not in 
the still form, but hovering near in tenderness and love. 
The room was filled with the glory of God. 

Since Christ was with us like that, why did he not 
stretch out his hand and cure Peter’s damaged heart? We 
had believed in healing. We had seen it, witnessed it in our 
family. Why, then, was he not healed? I do not know. 
Someday, I feel certain, we shall know the answer. 


In the next few days, those of us near Peter seemed to 
live in the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. We had many 
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ens, Look Up” 


decisions to make. There was perfect guidance for each of 
them, just a sure inner knowing of what God wanted us to 
do. Furthermore, there was a oneness about our plans 
among all concerned. It was as if Peter, stepping over into 
that larger room, had left the curtain pulled aside, letting 
Heaven through. There was no bitterness or rebellion in 
us, only a great love for everyone. For the first time in 
twelve years, Washington seemed to us like a small town. 
There were no drawn shades in our home. Hundreds of 
friends came and went, bringing food and flowers and love. 
We were living in a world where all men were friends, 
where it was impossible to bear a grudge. That is the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


Dre. MARSHALL never believed in death. He knew that it 
is the Devil’s last hoax—his biggest lie. There was in his 
heart no trace of fear of death. He often said that he 
looked forward to the first five minutes after death as the 
most exciting adventure of his life. I am sure he found it 
so. Only those who have a great zest for living are ready 
to die. He who enjoyed life more than anyone I have ever 
known—friends and games, gardening, stamp-collecting, 
fishing, and preaching—is still enjoying life. 


The familiar words of the Resyrrection story will have a 
new meaning for many of us this year. Since Christ is be- 
side us, since the worst that can happen to us is the laying 
down of these houses of clay, we have nothing to fear. Out 
of my own experience during these weeks, I can testify 
that for the Christian the “anchor does hold.” No vicissi- 
tudes that life can bring can cast us adrift. I know that 
now. 


Dr. Marshall once preached a sermon called, “When It 
Happens, Look Up.” This Easter, we shall look up, our 
eyes lifted from the grave towards Christ and those we love 
who are with him. Seeing them joyous, freed for greater 
service, we dare not bear a trace of selfish, sinful sorrow. 
Let us rather kneel before our Risen Lord with deep grati- 
tude in our hearts, that because He lives, we, too, shall live. 
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Caster 


By HELEN KIRK SCHMIDT 


F ALL EVENTS in the Christian calendar, Easter stands 
O equalled only by Christmas in the great outpouring of 
music that its glorious tidings have inspired. Wherever wor- 
shipers are gathered before the uplifted Cross and its im- 
mortal symbolism, they respond in song. Not only from the 
trained, professional choirs but from the voices of men and 
women everywhere, hymns of praise will rise on Easter 
morning. 

The music of man’s worship is as old as Christianity itself, 
and although its form has been altered many times, in its inner 
essence it has remained unchanged. So strong is the impulse 
to praise God in song that long before hymn-singing was a 
custom in the churches, the medieval folk-singers had religious 
carols which for several hundred years were sung at outdoor 
festivals and Biblical dramas. They were joyous, lyrical songs, 
simple in tune and language, and through them we may trace 
a kind of singing history of the spiritual wonder, longing, and 
faith of humble men. 

In our time only the carols of Christmas have survived in 
general use, but originally the carol was sung for every occa- 
sion of the Christian vear. Evidently Easter, then as now, was 
a time of much singing, for even after five centuries, the 
Easter carols of Europe, England, Ireland, and Wales are not 
forgotten. They are to be found principally in folk-song col- 
lections, but a few have been adapted as hymns, and these 
recreate for us the pastoral beauty of a long-vanished day 
“O Sons and Daughters Let (number 167 in the 
Presbyterian hymnal) was a French carol of the early fifteenth 
century and is one of the very few Easter carols published in 
a modern hymnal. The melody is gracefully rhythmic and has 
is sung lightly and rather fast, and the 
words, which are shown on page 19, are a lovely example of 
folk poetry It is interesting to note that while the word 
“Alleluia” appears in at least six Easter hymns, its character 
changes according to the music, and the “Alleluias” of this 
carol are distinctly and delightfully medieval. 

Gradually carols were succeeded by the more formal hymns 
which came into use after the seventeenth century, but many 
of these early hymns bear traces of the carol influence, either 
Probably a carol was the source of the 
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words we sing in that enduring favorite among Easter hymns, 
“Jesus Christ Is Risen Today.” The first three stanzas have 
been traced to the fourteenth century, when carol singing had 
begun to flourish. Strangely enough, the tune, which has such 
a joyous and triumphant ring to our ears, was regarded with 
considerable disfavor when it was introduced. Until the eight- 
eenth century, congregational singing in the English churches 
had been restricted to the rather severe metrical psalms. In 
an attempt to augment the church music of the day, there was 
published in London in 1708 a small collection called Lyra 
Davidica. The book contained a number of translated hymns 
and chorales from Europe, but the preface also expressed the 
hope that “a freer air than the psalm tunes may be accept- 
able.” Along with his translations the editor inserted a few 
new hymns which quite shocked the parishes by their “freer 
air.” Of them all, only the Easter hymn has continued in 
general use. Charles Wesley added a fourth stanza in 1740, 
and today the hymn seems as fresh and timeless as all truly 
great music that speaks to the heart. The words may be found 
on page 20, and the hymn is number 163 in the Presbyterian 
hymnal. 


I: IS QUITE USvtAL for our hymns to speak of Easter in the 
present tense: we sing, “The strife is o’er, the battle done,” 
and “Christ hath burst his prison.” Going a step beyond this, 
the Negro in his spiritual often creates the illusion of actual 
participation, of witnessing the original event. Dwelling with 
quiet devotion upon the Easter story, he projects himself into 
the experience so vividly that he becomes one with those who 
followed their Lord to Golgotha. With a searching sort of 
reverence that often emerges as real eloquence, he relives the 
tragic drama of Good Friday and cries out, “Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord? Sometimes it causes me to 
tremble, tremble ... ,”’ and as the song progresses thre scene 
of the Crucifixion rises through the music, an acutely personal 
reality. This spiritual becomes an act of worship when sung 
by such artists as Dorothy Maynor and Marian Anderson; 
even the words alone, when they are read with insight and 
imagination, are powerful and moving in their simplicity. 
They may be seen on page 21 

Through folk-song, as through hvmn, runs the unbroken, 
indestructible theme of man’s faith in eternal goodness. 
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() Sons and Daughters... 


Fifteenth Century French Carol 
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Oo sons and daught-ers, let — us sing! 


Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! Alleluia! 


O sons and daughters, let us sing! 

The King of heaven, the glorious King, 
O’er death today rose triumphing. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


That Easter morn, at break of day, 
The faithful women went their way 
To seek the tomb where Jesus lay. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


An angel clad in white they see, 
Who sat, and spake unto the three, 
“Your Lord doth go to Galilee.” 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


How blest are they who have not seen, 
And yet whose faith hath constant been; 
For they eternal life shall win. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


On this most holy day of days, 

Our hearts and voices, Lord, we raise 
To Thee, in jubilee and praise. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 





















Jesus Christ Is Risen Today 


Fourteenth Century Easter Hymn 
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Je-susChristis risen to-day - Al - - le - lu - ia! 


Jesus Christ is risen today, Alleluia! 
Our triumphant holy day, Alleluia! 
Who did once, upon the Cross, Alleluia! 
Suffer to redeem our loss, Alleluia! 


Hymns of praise then let us sing, Alleluia! 
Unto Christ, our heavenly King, Alleluia! 
Who endured the cross and grave, Alleluia! 
Sinners to redeem and save. Alleluia! 


But the pains which He endured, Alleluia! 
Our salvation have procured; Alleluia! 
Now above the sky He’s King, Alleluia! 
Where the angels ever sing. Alleluia! 


Sing we to our God above, Alleluia! 
Praise eternal as His love; Alleluia! 
Praise Him, all ye heavenly host, Alleluia! 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Alleluia! 


Were You There... 


Negro Spiritual 
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Were you there when they cru - ci-fied my _ Lord? 


Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, 

Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 


Were you there when they nailed him to the tree? 
Were you there when they nailed him to the tree? 
Sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, 

Were you there when they nailed him to the tree? 


Were you there when they laid him in the tomb? 
Were you there when they laid him in the tomb? 
Sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, 

Were you there when they laid him in the tomb? 


Were you there when they rolled the stone away? 
Were you there when they rolled the stone away? 
Sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
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Dorothy 


Maynor 


To her many friends in the St. James Pres- 


byterian Church in New York, the famed 


soprano is Mrs. Shelby Rooks, pastor’s wife. 


By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


N THE SUMMER OF 1939, a rotund, 
I golden-skinned young lady standing 
four feet eight in her quaking boots 
mounted the platform of the music shed 
at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where the 
Boston Symphony was rehearsing for its 
summer Berkshire Music Festival. Friends 
had persuaded Serge Koussevitsky, then 
conductor of the symphony, to hear her 
sing, and Koussevitsky, who had just 
come through a tough session with the 
bass fiddlers, consented somewhat grump- 
ily. With the first few bars his grumpiness 
faded, and the musicians who had ducked 
out to escape the audition began to drift 
back. When she had finished, the maestro 
jumped to his feet shouting, “A miracle. 
The world must hear her.” 

That was the beginning of the musical 
career of Dorothy Maynor, magic-voiced 
soprano and in private life now the wife 
of Shelby Rooks, pastor of the St. James 
Presbyterian Church in New York. She 
made her debut in November of 1939 to a 
packed audience in Town Hall. When she 
appeared a few weeks later with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the usually impervious 
members of the orchestra stood and 
cheered. 


Overwhelming modesty 

Just before her debut, an interviewer 
from The New Yorker magazine wrote, 
“We asked if she felt nervous... , and 
she said, ‘Well, you can say I’m anxious. 
You can say I’m hoping and praying I'll 
prove acceptable.’ At this point, her mod- 
esty almost floored the interview com- 
pletely.” 

In the intervening years, Miss Maynor 
has sung to roughly 450 audiences over 
the country, marking eight transconti- 
nental tours and has acquired a repertoire 
of more than 250 songs, ranging from 
English folk songs, French operatic selec- 
tions, German lieder to Negro spirituals. 
Reviewers still speak of her humility; 
words like “sincerity” and “simplicity” 
and “graciousness” dot her press notices. 
\s one critic wrote, “She is a joyous, sing- 
ing personality whose lovely voice, art, 
and smile cannot be separated.” 

You don’t have to be an expert to 
enjoy Dorothy Maynor’s singing, and a 


run-through of her press clippings will tell 
you why. Papers from coast to coast 
acclaim her with such phrases as: “Exqui- 
site singing,” “flute-clear style,” “smooth 
and colorful voice flooding the theater 
with its power or spinning a caressing 
pianissimo as soft as a whisper.” “Each 
song is an emotional experience into 
which her personality is deeply projected 
by her intense imagination,” wrote one. 
And another, “She sang, as she always 
does, with a light turned on inside of her, 
and the radiance of her voice touched 
every heart.” 


Early choir experience 

Dorothy Maynor had not planned to be 
a singer. The daughter of a Methodist 
minister in Norfolk, Virginia, she had 
sung in the church choir almost from the 
time she was big enough to hold a book. 
But when she went to Hampton Institute, 
near Norfolk, at fourteen, it was to study 
home economics. She joined the choir 
just as she joined the hockey team, to 
have an outside activity. For three years 
she was just one of the 115 voices in the 
choir. 

When Dorothy was a high school junior, 
one of the soloists left school just before 
a Carnegie Hall concert in New York, 
and Dr. Nathaniel R. Dett, the choir di- 
rector, began testing voices to find a sub- 
stitute. Dorothy had been playing hockey 
that day and came in all out of breath. 
Dr. Dett had to pass her by and test oth- 
ers. He came back to her though, and 
after hearing her sing a few lines, said, “I 
guess you’d better sing the solo.” “I near- 
ly dropped through the floor,” she says. 

She was terrified at the thought of sing- 
ing in Carnegie Hall—to this day, she goes 
through agonies of stage fright before 
every concert—and it didn’t help much 
to know that as the shortest person in the 
group she would have to lead the line. 
She kept her eyes on the floor marching 
in, and got along fine. In her senior year, 
she was one of forty of the choir chosen 
to tour Europe. 

Although, at Dr. Dett’s insistence, she 
switched to a music course for her col- 
lege years at Hampton, she still had no 
thought of a singing career. After gradua- 
tion she won a scholarship to the West- 
minster Choir School to study choral di- 
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rection, planning to wind up her training 
with three months’ study in New York 
with Wilfred Klamroth to learn study 
methods in vocal teaching. Klamroth, 
however, had other ideas, and she was 
persuaded to concentrate on training her 
own voice. Friends helped finance her, 
ind she spent three intensive years in 
New York studying voice, before Kous- 
sevitsky heard her. 


No time for lunch 


She still works like seven furies to keep 
her music mastery in top form. Her aver- 
age day’s schedule calls for an early 
breakfast with her husband. At nine, she’s 
at her studio in Carnegie Hall. She works 
all day, practicing, building her repertoire, 
keeping up with language study. She goes 
without lunch—doesn’t have time, and be- 
sides, a long view of herself in the mirror 
has convinced her that there is merit in 
skipping the mid-day meal. 

At 4:30 she is home, starting to cook 
dinner—her diet doesn’t spoil her pleas- 
ure in cooking fancy desserts for Mr. 
Rooks. Six o’clock dinner hour affords 
opportunity for a good visit with her hus- 
band, before he departs on church duties. 
Then she gets back to work; the hours 
from eight to eleven usually find her deep 
in memory work, reading, or other study 
that can be done quietly at home. She 
and her husband have another long chat 
before retiring. 

The famous singer may be Dorothy 
Maynor to the rest of the world, but at 
home she is—and content to be—Mrs. 
Shelby Rooks. 

She wasn’t married when she had her 
unexpected chance to sing for Koussevit- 
sky. She had met the Reverend Shelby 
Rooks when he was pastor of a Congrega- 
tional Church in New York, and had ad- 
mired him from afar, in the manner of a 
parishioner appreciating the preacher. 
Later, when he was a professor at Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania, she got to 
know him better. They were married 
seven years ago in the Westminster Choir 
Chapel. 


The pastor’s wife 
Around the church, nobody thinks of 


her as anything but the pastor's wife. 
Once in awhile someone in the congrega- 
tion will say to him, “I heard your wife 
sing over the radio the other night.” But 
so firmly implanted in their minds is her 
role of lady of the manse that once at a 
parish dinner, when a guest speaker re- 
ferred to her by her professional name, the 
audience broke into laughter. 

Just like any good pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
Rooks takes an active part in the affairs 
of the church. Of necessity, she has to 
telescope her church chores into the days 
when she is free from concert engage- 
ments, but she plunges into them as soon 
as she gets home. 

Not long ago, she returned from a long 
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concert tour on a Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day, she donned an apron and marshalled 
forces for cooking a big dinner planned 
by the session for the eighty members of 
the church school staff. 

The next week the church was holding 
a big parish dinner, and Mrs. Rooks 
worked on the committee. Mr. Rooks was 
making a trip out of town that Sunday to 
attend a meeting, and she wanted to go 
along. She couldn’t though—had to stay 
behind to sell tickets. 

In December, she hurried back from a 
trip to the West Coast to be on hand for 
Christmas. Her self-appointed task is to 
decorate the church altar on special days 
like Easter and Christmas. Last vear, she 
directed the Christmas play; her part in 
it was to sing Silent Night—very softly, 
from the back of the sanctuary. 

Wherever she goes on tour, she carries 
with her a complete, up-to-the-minute 














Mrs. Rooks likes to do her own cooking. 


roster of the membership of St. James 
church. In the course of a year’s travel, 
every member of the parish receives a 
personal note from her. 

Her habit of church attendance is deep- 
ly ingrained. On tour, she hunts up a 
church where she happens to be on Sunday 
—sometimes in the morning, sometimes 
for a vesper service in the afternoon. 

Last year, with her husband she went 
to South America on tour. Before they 
left, they obtained from Charles Leber, 
executive secretary of The Board of For- 
eign Missions, the names of evangelical 
leaders in Latin America, and wherever 
they went—Brazil, Peru, Colombia, Chile 
—they made a point of visiting centers of 
Protestant missionary activity. 

While she is home, the manse is a busy 
place with committee meetings going on 
and people dropping in. When anyone is 
sick and needs care, she unobtrusively 
sees to it that they receive meals she 
cooks for them at the manse. Although 








she is not a member of the Board of Dea- 
cons, in an unofficial way she manages to 
look after any who may be friendless or 
destitute. 

Mrs. Rooks thinks that the life of the 
manse is the only one that would be nat- 
ural to her. Her ideal is to maintain as 
hospitable and warmly friendly a home as 
her mother made the parsonage back in 
Norfolk. 

“Where is the piano?” 

The Rooks’ idea of a perfect evening 
is to invite in six or eight friends for 
dinner and a good chat. Guests to the 
house for the first time usually remark, 
“Where is the piano?” They have none; 
she keeps her professional life strictly to 
the studio and doesn’t like to practice 
when anyone is around. 

Between concert engagements and prac- 
tice hours, Mrs. Rooks finds time to look 
after the house and cook the meals, make 
needlepoint, and design many of her own 
hats—a carry-over from the days when 
she expected to be a dress designer. Last 
Christmas she made forty pounds of fruit 
cake, but that was a mere trifle—the year 
before it was 150. 

She and Mr. Rooks have a little two- 
room cabin down on the York River in 
Virginia where they go in the summertime 
to loaf and fish. Since they had to furnish 
it on a small budget, they put their money 
in good mattresses, picked up other items 
from warehouses, and re-upholstered them 
themselves. They liked some of the pieces 
so well that they brought them to their 
New York home. 

In the manse on 137th street, a long, 
narrow brownstone front three or four 
blocks from the church, Mrs. Rooks’ good 
taste is everywhere evident—as in the 
upstairs study where red curtains set off 
the pale blue walls. 

Ask Mr. Rooks what he thinks of hav- 
ing a famous wife, and his answer sounds 
like that of a devoted husband: “I'd 
rather have Dorothy here only part of the 
time than not to be married to her at all.” 


“If your heart’s right .. .” 


Being a “helpmeet” to the pastor of the 
largest Negro Presbyterian congregation 
in Manhattan takes more than good cook- 
ing and a knack with the needle. The St. 
James church is right in the heart of Har- 
lem, and confronts critical problems on 
every hand. Mr. Rooks believes in a 
spiritual ministry, based on the good old- 
fashioned principle that if your “heart’s 
right,” the storms of the world will not 
touch you. But a good pastor can scarcely 
close his eyes to questions of housing, rec- 
reation, health conditions, and racial ten- 
sions. A present project of the church is 
the building of a parish house which will 
provide recreational facilities for young 
people. Mrs. Rooks is in on the plan 
heart and soul. She believes religion is 
the most important thing in life, and it 
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Westminster Fellowships, chapters of Presbyterian Men, 
Women's Associations, Geneva Fellowships, choirs, Sunday 
School classes, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Ushers—are all 
invited to earn money for their treasuries by selling subscrip- 
tions tO PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

Ask your PRESBYTERIAN LIFE chairman for information, or 
write to: The Promotion Manager, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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worries her that religious interests are 
sometimes by-passed. “It seems young 
people have so little opportunity to grow 
spiritually.” 

Emphasis on things spiritual is as much 
a part of Dorothy Maynor’s make-up as 
the humility with which she seems to 
offer her golden voice in the manner of one 
sharing a gift given by God, and her in- 
terest in the church and all it stands for 
carries over into her singing. One critic 
wrote of her: “There are moments—when 
one sits in the audience listening to Dor- 
othy Maynor—that one feels he is in a 
house of worship, and she is the high 
priestess of spiritual communication.” 

Once, when she was making a series of 
recordings of Negro spirituals for Victor 
Records, she asked a group of twelve col- 
lege friends to sing with her, to fill in the 
choral background. Every day, before 
starting the recordings, they would pause 
for a moment of prayer. 


Deep feeling in spirituals 


To the singing of spirituals, she brings 
a fine understanding of their deep religious 
feeling. After one concert, a reviewer 
said, “She sang the spiritual ‘Were You 
There’ in a manner to melt a lamp post.” 

But she can’t quite reconcile herself to 
singing them solo voice; she likes best to 
sing them sitting down and with a group, 
the way she learned them back home. 

“Spirituals are not a regular part of the 
worship of our church,” she explains, as 
if to correct a misapprehension. At Hamp- 
ton Institute, where they are a campus 
tradition, they are sung a capella; there 
isn’t a sign of a musical instrument in the 
chapel. Someone sitting off in the corner 
starts to sing, and soon the whole congre- 
gation chimes in. 

Sometimes at special services at St. 
James, Miss Maynor will start softly 
singing a spiritual in this way. Her fa- 
vorites are “Were You There,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot,” and “Lord, I Want 
To Be a Christian.” 


THE RISEN LORD 

Jesus Christ can become your contem- 
porary, your risen, living Lord known to 
you in intimate friendship, the strength 
and joy and hope of every day. That he 
has been to countless thousands down 
through the ages. This he was to the 
Apostle Paul. This he was to Francis of 
Assisi. This he was to Raymond Lull and 
Robert Morrison and Adoniram Judson 
This he was to Robert William Dale of 
Carr’s Lane, London, who had an Easter 
hymn sung in his church every Sunday 
with the hope that his church might come 
to believe that Jesus Christ is really alive 
This he was to Winifred Kirkland, who 
declared him to be “the most living fact 
of the present.” This he is to me also— 
the Jesus of history, and yet more real to 
me than any human being I know. From 
Vhose Disciples by Jesse R. Wilson. 
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Colleges Sponsor 
Spiritual Emphasis Weeks 

Churches were not the only institutions 
observing special Lenten services. A good 
majority of Presbyterian-related colleges 
had scheduled their “Spiritual Emphasis 
Weeks” for the Lenten season. And ac- 
cording to reports from many college 
pastors, students are showing much more 
interest in their spiritual problems than in 
previous years. 

In most colleges, chapel and evening 
services led by out-of-town speakers 
headed the program for the week. Mary- 
ville College in Maryville, Tennessee, held 
two public services a day, forum confer- 
ences, private interviews, prayer services, 
opportunities for “decisions,” and invited 
the Reverend Sidney Stringham of the 
New McKendree Methodist Church in 
Jackson, Missouri, to be song leader for 
the twenty-seventh year. 

At Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, speaker E. Fay Campbell of 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian Edu- 
cation went from dorm to dorm for night- 
ly discussions. Students from all over the 
campus flocked to hear him and often 
kept sessions going until midnight. Dr. 
Warren Nevius, author and head of the 
Wilson Bible department, observed, “The 
drift seems definitely away from the pure- 
ly devotional approach. Nor was there 
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much interest in merely abstract matters 
of religious perplexity. These girls are 
Christian and want to know exactly where 
they fit into the scheme of things.” 

At Wooster College in Wooster, Ohio, 
private conferences, group discussions, 
forums, and prayer meetings, chapel talks 
and classroom lectures kept popular James 
R. Robinson, pastor of the Church of the 
Master in New York city, busy from 7 
A.M. until midnight daily. A campus re- 
porter wrote: “Even the few ‘scoffers’ are 
crowding into the chapel these mornings. 

Mr. Robinson is proving stiff com- 
petition for the Shack (campus hang- 
out ).” 

Macalester College in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, had as their leader Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Hollywood. In addition, twenty- 
one prominent Twin Cities men and 
women addressed seminar discussions on 
subjects ranging from courtship and mar- 
riage to Christianity in sports. One day a 
discussion of Christianity in modern fic- 
tion was presented. Each evening, Dr. 
Evans met with students during the “skep- 
tics’ hour.” Visits to Minneapolis churches 
were arranged for Sunday morning. 

Students at Grove City College in Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, asked pre-ministerial 
students to lead chapel devotions and 
presented a special play. 

At Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 





Many colleges credit hard-working student groups with the success of their 
“Spiritual Emphasis Weeks.” Here, Constance Curry, Betty Allaben, and 
Betsy Dunkle, Wilson College students, talk over last-minute arrangements. 
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MORE ABUNDANT LIFE 


For yourself and others will be 
found in the information you receive 
and the friends you make at these far- 
famed summer conferences. 


All is not work— 


All is not play, but—time is found 
for each. You will return home in- 
spired and refreshed. 





GENERAL CONFERENCE 
for Ministers and Laymen 


July 30— Aug. 8, 1949 


Other Northfield Conferences in 1949: Girls, 

June 16-23; Christian Endeavor, June 25- 

July 2; Missionary, July 5-13; Religious Educa- 

tion, July 13-22; United Presbyterian, July 
23-30. 





NORTHFIELD 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 
William E. Park, Chairman 

EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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STUDENTS : 
BLOOMFIELD CO 


LLEGE 
would like to send 
you a friendly 
letter about 





1. Why a small college is better for career 
preparation than a big one. 


2. Why BLOOMFIELD'S enrollment keeps 
on growing. 


3. Why BLOOMFIELD is giving all of her 
students a solid and thorough grounding 
in Christian principles and in forthright 
Americanism. 





BLOOMFIELD, an 80-year-old coeducational- 
liberal arts college, is located within the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area. BLOOM- 
FIELD awards the B. A. degree and offers pre- 
professional curricula 
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students listened to Dr. T. Z. Koo, noted 
Chinese scholar and professor of Chinese 
culture, history, and religion. In addition 
they presented “musical meditations” each 
afternoon which featured music, Scripture, 
and the reading of religious poetry. 

The subject of marriage was a popular 
one on many campuses. Parsons College 
in Fairfield, Iowa, invited an expert on 
marriage and the family, Dr. Alfred Nick- 
less, to devote several evenings to the 
problem, which the college said was “of 
real concern to our students.” 

At Coe College (see above), the “most 
important” student discussions centered 
around the question of religion in mar- 
riage. Students, the college reported, were 
concerned particularly about Catholic- 
Protestant and Jewish-Protestant mar- 
riages and the problem of maintaining re- 
ligious devotions in the home. 

At Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana, 
one of the sorority groups was interested 
in the question, “What religious practices 
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should we plan to set up in our own 
homes .when married?” College Pastor 
Charles Swartz noted that many of the 
girls were embarrassed by the question but 
thought “perhaps we could have grace at 
meals.” Said Mr. Swartz, “If this group 
were symptomatic of young people in gen- 
eral, it would indicate first of all that 
most religious practices have disappeared 
from our Protestant homes and that few 
homes in the future will do much to repair 
this lack.” 

Of all the colleges surveyed, the College 
of the Ozarks in Clarksville, Arkansas, 
reported the best results. Said faculty 
member Buckley Rude, “The results seem 
unbelievable for such a short time, but 
they nevertheless are in evidence: a gen- 
eral lifting of student attitudes toward a 
more positive and constructive approach 
to college life; better student-faculty re- 
lationships; launching of a much needed 
social program on the campus, suggestions 
for improvement of chapel services, and 
the rise of new prayer meetings. 


Pittsburgh Youth Group 
Takes Over During Lent 


In most Presbyterian Churches this 
month, ministers were delivering sermons 
on Lenten themes and conducting special 
worship services. Not so at the Forest 
Hills Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. At Forest Hills’ services, 
Pastor Joseph Blackburn was a member 
of the congregation. In the pulpit was a 
member of the Westminster Fellowship. 

Since 1945, the young people of the 
Forest Hills Church have worked with Mr. 
Blackburn in planning and holding spe- 
cial evening vesper services during Lent. 
The first year, the young people assisted 
Mr. Blackburn in the services. Later, 
Pastor Blackburn turned the services over 
to the young people, helping prepare the 
sermons which young men of the con- 
gregation and the Westminster Fellowship 
delivered. 

One year, the group experimented with 
candlelight services, using hymns familiar 
to the congregation. Church members 
liked the services so well they have be- 
come an annual custom. 


New Prayer Guide 
For Students Published 

“We have at last reached a place in our 
modern civilization when we realize our 
sense of need. We know we may perish 
Yet our destruction, if it comes, will come 
because of lack of vision. . . .” So says 
D. Elton Trueblood in his foreword to 
Vision, a new student’s guide to private 
worship published for the Lenten season 
by the Presbyterian Student Association 
in Columbia, Missouri. 

Written by the Reverend John Clayton, 
Presbyterian minister in Columbia, the 
guide is a new index to student problems. 
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Pastor Clayton knows most of the ques- 
tions students are asking or are too em- 
barrassed to ask. 

Student problems with which he deals 
include: the nature of man, the nature 
of God, what life is and why, what the 
cosmic scheme is, student temptation to 
quit the Church because “it is turgid with 
faults and faulty people,” whether Chris- 
tianity makes a difference, loving the un- 
lovely, “dirty politics,” how to find the 
“constant presence of God,” war and ap- 
peasement, friendship, marriage, and the 
Christian approach to smoking, overeat- 
ing, and drinking. 

Unlike most devotional guides, Vision 
does not include prayers at the end of 
each day’s entry. “A printed prayer,” 
says Pastor Clayton, “would be a barrier 
to free praying. .. . Prayer must .. . re- 
late itself to specific personal problems 
and longings, singular guilts and prejudices, 
particular community issues and proposi- 
tions... .” 


Youth Sunrise Services 
Set for Easter 


Two of the many Presbyterian Churches 
which hold youth services on Easter morn- 
ing are the First Church of Hannibal, 
Missouri, and Central City, Nebraska. 

In both of these Protestant Churches 
young people join in holding an interde- 
nominational sunrise service and break- 
fast on Easter morning. At the First 
Church of Hannibal, the service and 
breakfast is not only interdenominational 
but also interracial. 

The Hannibal service, started several 
years ago by the Presbyterian young peo- 
ple, has become a city-wide observance 
for which young people from all churches, 
Negro and white, crowd into the Presby- 
terian sanctuary. Although Missouri is 
known as a “Jim Crow” state, Negro 
young people sit where they please, assist 
in the ushering, and appear on the pro- 
gram along with the white young people. 
According to the pastor, Paul M. Shurtleff, 
“It is another demonstration that 
youth are not afraid to tear down old 
barriers which retard the growth of the 
Kingdom of Christ.” 

The First Church of Central City, 
Nebraska, began its custom of following 
the sunrise service with a breakfast six 
years ago, when the service was held only 
lor First Church members. The next year 
another church was invited. Now the 
service is held in a different Protestant 
church in Central City each year. 

Worship at the Central City service 
begins at 6:30 A.M. Easter morning. The 
high school choir sings, and young people 
take charge of the Scripture reading, the 
Tesponsive reading, and the prayer. 

Following the service, the young peo- 
ple head for the church dining hall where 
church women have prepared a breakfast 
of griddle cakes and sausage. 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
I. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, Presidens 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accredi- 
ted. Social Sciences, Humanities, Natural 
Sciences. ‘“‘Education at its Best”. Offers a 
wide variety of courses. Moderate costs. 
Write for information. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Spokane, Washington 
A fully accredited co-educational liberal arts 
a. loyal to Christ and the Church. Dedi- 


cated to the task of training for world leadership. 
Frank F. Warren, President 
Spokane Washington 














CARROLL COLLEGE 


\ liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


THE Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts Col- 
COLLEGE rae Established 1891. Presbyterian. 


Coeducational. Fully Accredited. 

of High scholastic standards. Advan- 
IDAHO tageously located. Tuition ond Fees 
. : $150 per semester. Write for full in- 
Caldwell focmation. L. A. WILLIAMS, Act. 


Idaho ing-President. 




















CENTRE COLLEGE 
<= _e y OF KENTUCKY 
= Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 
Colleges For Men and Women 


On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 





JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Liberal Arts and Vocational Training 
Special Attention to Church Vocations 
Outstanding School of Music 
with graduate work 


J. Walter Malone, President 
Decatur, Illinois 














DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate —Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


PARK COLLEGE 


Outstanding faculty of 42 (18 with doctorates) 
Cosmopolitan student body of 5 550 
Democratic campus life: each student 
a worker and a club member. All 
share in strong intramural sports 
program. Student body comes from 
38 states, 11 countries, 3 territories. 
Coeducational. Small classes. Em- 
phasis on application of Christian 

ideals. Highest academic rating. 


Striking campus on steep bluffs 
overlooking Missouri River 


Write 
Admissions Office, Park College 


Parkville, Missouri (9 Miles from Kansas City) 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Greeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 
A small southern college of distinction. 
Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 
accredited. Christian emphasis. 








HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comfortable college home 
for men in our new men’s residence hall 
now being ‘ ompleted. 





Utah's 

~ 
WESTMINSTER 
The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 

“Personalized education” 

Robert D. Steele, President 

Salt Lake City 5, Utah 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 
An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., L1.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa. 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 
Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 








Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses, 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


*resident 
Easton, Pennsylvania 














WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 

Nearly a century of proved ability to 

meet current needs and retain the values 


of a liberal education that is Christian. 
Applications for admission in September 1949 
now being received 


WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 








Junior College 





LINCOLN COLLEGE 


A junior college in the heart of the 
Lincoln country. A.A. degree. Fully 
accredited. Co-ed. Privately endowed, 
church related. Annual cost $940. In- 
dividual attention to students needing 
help. Write Dept. K, Lincoln College, 
Lincoln, Il. 














NIVERSTTY 


DUBUQUE 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 


Oo 


Preparing Youth for 


Christian Service 








r DUBUQUE 


lowa 


THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
fe) 
Rollo La Porte 


President 


In the heart of Rural America 


Preparatory School 





VES y \f a CADEMY 
We, NOTTINGHAM 4°ADEMY 

Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—College Preparatory and general courses. Grades 
7-12. Enroliment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and affiliations. Students non-sectarian. Catalog 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D., Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Cecil ¢ ounty, Maryland 





Boys’ Camp 








LOWELL LAKE CAMP 
A SUMMER OF OUTDOOR FUN FOR 
YOUR BOY, Londonderry, Vt. Flexible 
program stresses sports, riding, swim- 
ming, wooderaft instruction. $325. Fee 
includes craft materials, laundry, trips. 
P. A. White, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J 
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Christ appears before his followers in a glowing robe, symbolic of his purity. 


The Pilgrimage Play 


The story of the life of Christ is presented for 


six weeks each summer on a hillside above 


Cahuvengo Pass 


By LAWRENCE FITZGERALD 


MID THE GLITTER that is Hollywood, 
Fyre is being magnificently and rev- 
erently performed each summer for a sea- 
son of six weeks the greatest drama of all 
times—the life of Christ 

This drama is called “The Pilgrimage 
Play.” 

It takes place in Pilgrimage Bowl, 
neighbor of the giant Hollywood Bowl. 
While the Hollywood Bowl seats 20.00 
the Pilgrimage Bow] accommodates only 
1.400. But almost every night during the 


(@) 


six weeks’ season, a capacity audience is 
present to witness this fine presentation. 

The outdoor stage is very simple; it is 
made of rock and concrete and bounded 
Beyond the 
stage is a hillside, resembling impressively 
a Galilean hill. 

The play opens as dusk gives way to 
darkness. Spectators look up to stars, bril- 
liant in a dark blue sky. There is a quiet 
hush, and then music—in the mood of 


by two fortv-foot towers. 
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in Hollywood, California. 


ancient Judea—simple, slow, soul-stirring. 

The prologue of John’s Gospel becomes 
the prologue of the play. 

In the beginning was the Word, 
And the Word was with God. 
And the Word was God. ... 

Darkness again, and then the lights re- 
veal a silent tableau—Mary the mother 
and Joseph around the manger of dry hay 
and clean straw where the Babe is lving. 
Then come the shepherds, the Wise Men, 
the little children to worship. 

Next, on the large rock at the right of 
the stage bellows forth the loud voice of 
John the Baptist, preaching in the wilder- 
ness of Judea, warning of impending 
wrath! 

And then there is Jesus: “Behold the 
Lamb of God.” For a moment, this be- 
comes not Cahuenga Pass, Hollywood, 
U.S.A., but Palestine, and there he stands 
in a dazzling white robe symbolic of his 
purity. He speaks in symphonic voice with 
measured, even-toned words. 

Now he is Jesus, the teacher, speaking 


the Sermon on the Mount. Now he is 
Jesus, the leader, sending forth the twelve. 
Now he is Jesus, the great physician, heal- 
ing Mary Magdalene, blind Bartimaeus, 
casting out demons, raising Lazarus from 
the grave. 

He rides triumphantly into Jerusalem 
upon an ass; he proclaims himself the 
Prince of Peace. 

In a scene deeply moving and beautiful 
and yet tragically poignant, he partakes 
with his disciples of the Lord’s Supper 
The fellowship is broken by the betrayal 
of Judas. 

The actual crucifixion scene is not por- 
trayed, but at the tomb there is a flash- 
back by the Roman centurian who tells in 
gripping words of the death of the Lord. 

Mary’s confusion at the Garden of Geth- 
semane is swept away as Jesus appears to 
her and as she cries out, “My Master.” 

One of the most effective scenes is the 
epilogue. Christ is shown in glowing white 
robes high up on the natural hillside. Be- 
low him are his followers. Suddenly the 
lights upon the Master are extinguished, 
and he is gone. The other lights shining 
upon his followers continue to burn bright- 
ly. The Lord has ascended. 

The drama has ended. 

The Pilgrimage Play was founded by 
Christine Wetherill Stevenson, a Philadel- 
phian who went to the West. She was a 
leader in Hollywood art, music, and drama. 
and she became imbued with the idea of 
developing an outdoor presentation of the 
life of Christ. She told others of her hopes 
and convinced them that it could be done. 
They joined with her and bought most of 
what is now the Hollywood Bowl. 

It was soon seen, however, that this 
property was too large for what they had 
in mind, so they went across Cahuenga 
Pass and bought a smaller and more suit- 
able site. There thev set about the build- 
ing of an outdoor theater. By persistence 
and hard work—some of the founders even 
carried stones from the hills to build the 
first stage—Pilgrimage Bowl became a 
reality. 

Assured of a place for the play, Mrs 
Stevenson went to Palestine and purchased 
trunk-loads of costume materials; she then 
made a faithful transcription of the story 
of Jesus as found in the four Gospels. 

Finally, on June 27, 1920, the Pilgrim- 
age Play gave its first performance. For 
twenty-one seasons now it has been staged. 
interrupted for only two short periods: 
once when the theater was destroyed by 
fire in 1929, and again by war conditions 
in 1940. 

There have been over nine hundred per- 
formances and more than a million per- 
sons have seen the play. Its success has 
been attributed to several factors: it uses 
the simple language of the Bible; its set- 
tings are simple and authentic; the light- 
ing is effective; the acting is excellent, 
and it has the universality of the story of 
Christ. 
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“‘gigté ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-20 (choir robes) ; J-20 
(junior choir) ; P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORI 
TIT M.Wasker = 1000 N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 


f 








WANTED — mature Christian woman 
as assistant librarian in Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. Must have had 
some library and office training and ex- 
perience. Address-Seminary Library, 
San Anselmo, California. 








WANTED: Presbyterian Junior College 
needs well prepared Christian teachers 
for elementary demonstration school, 
also for Junior College. Apply Box R, 
Presbyterian Life, 321 S. 4th St. Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 











“LOOKING UNTO JESUS” 

Helpful in Daily Habit of Meditation and Prayer 
Published Monthly for Children and Young People 
Individual yearly subscriptions—55 cents 
Ten or more yearly subscriptions—40¢ cents cach 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 
Youth Devotional Promotion, First Presbyterian Church 
Fort Collins, Colorado. Attention Mrs. Marcus Grether 
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BAPTISMAL FONT... 


FOR SALE: Beautiful, never-used, Vermont 
Statuary Marble Bapti-mal Font weighing 410 Ibs. 
shown Westminster Catalog, Item 6038. Original 
price $500. Make offer. See it in window West- 
minster Book Store, Phila. Write Suite 917, 
12 S. Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 























FILE IT-FIND IT 
Files for Films, Film Strips 
and Slides. Can be add- 
ed to at any time. Send 
for free catalog and 
filing handbook. 
NEGA-FILE CO. 
EASTON 7, PA. 











LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 

Summer Conference Program 

June 20 to August 20, 1949 
Residence Halls, dining rooms, class rooms, chapel, 
and campus of 95 acres near Lake Michigan, 30 miles 
north of Chicago, particularly suitable for summer 
conferences and special schools of religious, educa- 
tional, and other groups 

Ernest A. Johnson, President 

Lake Forest, Lilinois 











FOLDING CHZIRS 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Va" IN STEEL OR WOOD 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
\ i 4°) chee) &-maen 
DEPT. R-7 SCRANTON 2 PENNA 
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Proto CREDITS 


Pace 1: Wanek-King 
Pace 4: Jay Storm 
Pice 6: Stewart's 


Pace 10: John Kirkpatrick 
Pace 18: H. Armstrong Roberts 
Pace 25: Ken Plummer 


Pace 30: United World Films 
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Life in Bible Lands 


Reviewed by MARGARET FRAKES 


ERHAPS the most effective use any con- 
| ner can make of its motion pic- 
ture projector is to supplement its Church 
School teaching program. The everyday 
life of biblical times is hard for children 
to visualize, since it was so different from 
their own. Films which have been care- 
fully produced against authentic back- 
grounds can help immeasurably in bringing 
a true picture of the environment, the cus- 
toms, the times of the Bible stories. 

A film which does this effectively for 
the Old Testament scene is Ruth, one of 
the most recent J. Arthur Rank British 
productions to be made available for rental 
in this country. The setting is the best 
thing about this film, most of which was 
photographed in Palestine. The carefully 
chosen village and rural sites, the tools 
and furniture, the costumes, the methods 
of harvest and of travel—all combine to 
present a most helpful picture of the times 
in which the story is set. 

The action begins with Naomi’s decision 
to return from Moab to her own people in 
Bethlehem and Ruth’s determination to 





“Ruth” was filmed in Palestine. 


accompany her. It carries the women on 
their long journey to Bethlehem. The most 
convincing scenes are those in the harvest 
fields, where Ruth goes to glean after the 
workmen. The story ends with Ruth’s 
marriage to Boaz. Throughout, the bibli- 
cal narrative is followed in detail, and no 
extraneous material is added. 
Performances are somewhat stilted, and 
the dialogue is occasionally hard to follow, 
although the British speech does not de- 
tract so much as might be expected. The 
film runs for thirty-eight minutes and 
might be used as part of an evening serv- 
ice for the entire congregation. But its 
most effective place would be in the 
Church School as illustration for use with 
classes studying the biblical story of Ruth. 
7 . . 


Another effective medium for conveying 


an authentic picture of life in biblical 
times is the series of sound films under 
the covering title, Two Thousand Years 
Ago. The series was produced by the Re- 
ligious Film Society of Great Britain, and 
great care has been taken to render scenes 
authentic and significant. Included are five 
separate films as follows: 

The Day’s Work (21 min.), The Home 
(tg min.), The School (16 min.), The 
Synagogue (22 min.), The Travelers (22 
min.). 

Each film rents at $6. They may be 
obtained from Westminster bookstores 
through the Religious Film Association. 

Film strips taken from these sound films 
are also available from the same source. 
There is one for each film, accompanied 
by a printed commentary. 35 mm. in size. 
The entire series of five film strips may be 
purchased for $10.50. 

Other films useful in Old Testament 
study as background material, preferably 
in connection with study programs are: 

Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread: 
15 min. Silent. $1.50 rental. Filmed in the 
Near East, this shows Old Testament 
methods of plowing, planting, and harvest- 
ing still in use today. Printed titles quote 
Scriptural passages to illustrate scenes de- 
picted. 

The Holy Land: 11 min. Sound. $1.50 
rental. A travelogue with commentary on 
scenes depicted. 

The Holy Land, from Abraham to 
Allenby: 80 min. Sound. $18 rental. An 
excellent picture of life in the Holy Land 
today, showing customs and ways of liv- 
ing and interpreting them in a way that 
will give new meaning to many biblical 
passages. Could be used best as supple- 
ment to class study but could also serve as 
an evening presentation. The film may be 
also obtained in the following four units: 

“Abraham to Moses” (22 min. Sound. 
$5 rental), “Return to the Promised Land” 
(20 min. Sound. $5), “From the Retum 
of the Exiles to the Crucifixion” (22 min. 
Sound. $5), “From Roman Rule to Mod- 
ern Times” (17 min. Sound. $5). 

Cathedral Films has films on Old Testa- 
ment subjects with the stories told effec- 
tively in dramatic form. Among those 
available are: 

Queen Esther: 50 min. Sound. $16 
rental for the two parts of the film. $8 for 
part one or for part two. The story of the 
Book of Esther depicted against the back- 
ground of a modern Jewish family’s cele- 
brating Purim by reading the story to- 
gether. 

Life of Joseph: Color. $5 each, $22.50 
the set. Black and white. $3 each. $12.50 
the set. A series of five film strips includ- 
ing 1. “Joseph Sold Into Egypt,” 2. “From 
Palace to Prison,” 3. “Joseph’s Dreams 
Come True,” 4. “Joseph Makes Himself 
Known,” s. “The Family Reunited.” 
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Question: From _ Pennsylvania: 
Was Jesus really dead while in the 
sepulchre? 


Answer: Yes. The entire New Testa- 
ment is based on the conviction that Jesus 
died on the Cross, that he was buried, and 
that on the third day he rose again from 
the dead. This was the core of apostolic 
preaching. Paul reminded the Corinthians 
that not only had this been his message to 
them but that also it was according to 
Scripture (I Corinthians 15:3, 4). 

It never occurred to the first century 
enemies of Christ to deny that he really 
died on the Cross. Jewish unbelievers did 
not deny that Jesus died; they claimed 
that his disciples stole his body and an- 
nounced his resurrection. The Gentile 
sceptics in Corinth did not deny that Jesus 
died or that he was raised again; they de- 
nied that his followers would be raised 
from the dead. 

The theory that Jesus swooned, being 
laid in a tomb where the coolness restored 
him to consciousness, is a rationalistic at- 
tempt to explain away the “miracle” of 
the Resurrection. This rationalistic “ex- 
planation” creates more problems than it 
solves. No scholar treats it seriously to- 
day. It contradicts the whole of Scripture 
testimony. 


Question: From Indiana: What as- 
surance do Christians have that 
Jesus really rose from the dead? 
How do we know that the disciples 
did not just imagine they saw him? 


Answer: Those who saw him after his 
resurrection (I Corinthians 15:12-34) 
staked their lives on their conviction that 
they had really seen him, even touched 
him, and eaten with him. Their entire at- 
titude changed when they became con- 
vinced that he had risen. Instead of meet- 
ing in fear, behind closed doors, they went 
forth to accuse their rulers of killing him 
calling upon them for repentance and faith 
in him as their Messiah and Lord (Acts 
2:36). Paul, the fanatical persecutor, was 
changed into his most devoted servant 
after he met Him on the road to Damas- 
cus. A man of the calibre of Paul does not 
lightly reverse his entire life, sacrificing 
everything for a cause which he had 
fought with all the venom of his soul. 

There are two things to say about the 
theory that the disciples had hallucinations 
imagining that they saw Jesus. First, men 
do not die for their hallucinations. Second, 
a community afflicted with hallucinations 
does not keep them under control. With 
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the first disciples, the appearances ended 
within the forty-day period. There was 
one more appearance, the one to Paul, 
then all appearances ceased. If the Church 
were having “fits of imagination,” finding 
them good morale builders, why did it not 
continue to make the most of a good 
thing? 

No, the disciples were not a credulous 
lot. They were wary of “idle tales.”” They 
demanded tangible evidence and were con- 
vinced that they had received it (I John 
I:1-4). 


Question: From New Jersey: What 
would it do to the Christian faith if 
it could be proved that Jesus did not 
rise from the dead? 


Answer: Let us begin with Paul’s an- 
swer to a similar question. Paul said that 
if Christ has not been raised, our kerygma, 
our message, is empty of all meaning; 
your faith is meaningless, futile; you are 
yet in your sins, and we are false-wit- 
nesses, bearing false testimony about God 
(I Corinthians 15:12-19). 

Could it be less disastrous to the Church 
today if this cornerstone were removed? 
Every line of the New Testament was 
written after the Resurrection, being based 
on a firm belief in the Resurrection as a 
historic event. Without the Resurrection, 
there would have been no Church, no New 
Testament. Remove the teaching on the 
Resurrection from the New Testament, 
and it would fall apart like a piece of cloth 
with all the warp withdrawn. Take from 


the Church its resurrection hope, and it 
would cease to be the Christian Church. 
It might survive as a form of Judaism but 
not as a Christian movement. 

Let me add a question to yours: What 
does it mean to the Christian that Christ 
did rise from the dead? It means that: 
First, Jesus, rejected by his people, cruci- 
fied as a malefactor, was declared to be 
Son of God with power by his Resurrec- 
tion from the dead (Romans 1:4). Second, 
The power of the God who raised Jesus 
from the dead is waiting to work in the 
life of everyone who believes in Jesus 
Christ (Ephesians 1:19; 2:6). Third, God 
has given us his guarantee of our com- 
plete security in Christ, both in time and 
eternity (Romans 8:28-20). 

It means much more than limitation of 
space permits me to say. Read your New 
Testament for some fresh insights of your 
own. Note: For a good book on this sub- 
ject read: Who Moved the Stone? by 
Frank Morison. 


Question: From California: Is 
there any good reason to deny that 
our Lord was seen every day after 
his Resurrection during the forty 
days preceding his ascension? Since 
Matthew records only two appear- 
ances, Mark only three, Luke only 
two, John only four, and Paul only 
five, a total of eleven, could there 
not have been many more that were 
not recorded? 


Answer: It is quite improbable that he 
appeared every day during the forty-day 
period. It is true that no Gospel writer 
attempted to tell all the details which he 
knew of the life of Jesus. Each wrote to 
produce, or nurture, faith in Christ, so 
each selected the material at hand, as it 
suited his own purpose. 

If, however, our Lord had appeared 
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CLASS-TESTED...FULL OF NEW IDEAS 








TO BETTER SERVE YOUR V.B.S. 





AKE your Vacation Bible School a grand 

success. The 1949 Concordia V. B. S. Ma- 
terials are based on the timely theme, “Living 
as Children of God”. All material is designed 
to help the teacher and keep student interest 
high and constant. The Bible-Centered and 
Correlated lessons give you outstanding ad- Catalogue. 
vantages. Each of the four age brackets learn oO} 


Children live and learn together. 
Materials consist of beautiful work 
books, teachers manual, handicraft 
projects, assorted promotional ma- 
terial, etc. Send today fer your copy 
of the 1949 Concordia V. B. S. 


_— ee eee i lccaaiaastia 
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CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


the same general lesson each day, therefore J 3558P S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 1 


Please send me your 1949 Catalogue on ; 


small schools require only one teacher... § Vocation Bible Scheol Moterials. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


$T. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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The most inspiring 
new gift book 

of the season is 

this tender story of 
one woman’s journey 
through fear and 
doubt to find peace 
within herself, 

and with her God. 


THE 


oneliest 
Journey 


By FRANCES |. JACKSON ASer, 


$1.50 at all bookstores $y Le, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
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=== YOUTH ASKS=== 
ABOUT RELIGION 


Jack Finegan 
In this book Dr. Finegan answers one 
hundred basic questions which have 
been put to him most frequently in 
and conventions, by in- 
groups, in classroom, 
church, and home. Stated in every-day 
language, here are the fundamental 
religious concerns of any thoughtful 
person—youthful or mature. They are 
arranged under twelve chief headings: 
“Exploring the Universe,” “Cod,” 
Christ,” “Religious Living,” 
“Immortality,” etc. $2.00 
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T. Otto Nalland Bert H. Davis 
i . 
1 Here fifteen representative 
young Christians at work, serving God 
) and their men through their 
EB bread-and-butter jobs. The routine 
g duties of a teacher, a credit clerk, a 
P factory dispatcher, or a salesman, when 
seen through the eves of these Chris- 
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8 and challenging. This book is more than 
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daily, it is very likely that someone would 
have commented on that fact. It is mani- 
fest, from the different narratives, that 
Jesus’s appearances were regarded as oc- 
casional, rather than regular. The most 
complete summary of his appearances is 
listed in I Corinthians 15:5-8. If I count 
correctly, there are six, rather than five, 
as indicated in your question. Paul re- 
garded these instances as sufficient to 
establish his argument for the resurrection 
of the Christian dead. 








THE THIRD STRIKE. By Jerry Gray. 
Abington-Cokesbury Press, New York, 
1949. (59 pp., $1) 


ERRY GRAY is dead—a suicide before he 
J reached the age of thirty. Yet his little 
book that takes less than an hour to read 
is likely to last as long as alcoholism lasts. 
The Third Strike is a real-life revelation 
of what goes on in the mind of a person 
who is alcohol-ill. 

Written in the form of an intimate jour- 
nal, the book begins on the night Jerry 
Gray attempted suicide in Battery Park 
on April 4, 1929. It describes his stay in 
Bellevue Hospital—where doctors found 
the seedy voung derelict had a brilliant 
mind—and his attempt at rehabilitation on 
board a ship. 

The last two chapters leave a personal 
impact on the reader according to his own 
inner desires and lacks. Jerry Gray, alco- 
holic, has touched a spot in all of us that 
we try to shield by our own evasions. Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, minister of Marble 
Collegiate Church of New York, writes, 
“as a description of the drama and tragedy 
and glory of human nature I’ve read noth- 
ing more powerful in years.” 

—E. P. HorrmMan 


FRAGRANT Jape. By Alice Margaret 
Huggins. Broadman Press, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, 1948. (86 pp., $1.35) 

HIS IS A PICTURE of life in a Chinese 
"ll canes and girls’ school, showing the 
struggle between the old and new. A farm- 
er who never learned to read reluctantly 
allows his daughter, “Little Crooked Foot.” 
to go to school. Her school and the hos- 
pital where her foot is made straight are 
of the new China. The name, “Little 
Crooked Foot,” is changed by a teacher to 
“Fragrant Jade.” 

From this story a Church School class 
could learn many interesting customs of 
the Chinese and discover that these girls 
are very like ourselves in spite of outward 
differences. —JuLIA WILLIAMSON 
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GOODSPEED 
BIBLE | 


will help you 
understand the — 
Scriptures, because: 


e It is in your language, the 
American language of today. 

e@ It is set in clear type. 

e Ie is arranged to distinguish 
prose from poetry for easy reading. 
e It is translated by world- 
renowned scholars and masters of 
modern American speech, 

Tested and acclaimed by mil- 
lions of daily Bible readers. In 
your choice of 18 editions in 
handsome, permanent bindings, 
ranging from the New Testament 
at $1.00, to deluxe leather-bound 
editions of the Bible at $12.5C. 
(Wrice for complete descriptive 
circular.) 
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At all bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY GF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 











How 
Religion 
Helps 


Albert W. Palmer 


This book is intended for 
the many people who are re- 
covering from illness and who 
for the time being must learn 
to get along without good 
health. Out of the author’s 
own experiences comes this 
simple, direct statement of 
how religion can strengthen a 
person to adjust himself to 
convalescence in order to live 
a full life in spite of physical 
handicaps. $1.50 


at all bookstores 


Macmillan 


60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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Orphan Child 


By J. CALVIN REID 


“Bing” Canary had flown away from 
home, and he was not exactly happy about 
it. Mr. and Mrs. Canary were frantic. 
They had raised Bing from the time he 
was a tiny little bird, and they loved him 
is if he had been their own child—which 
he was, almost! 

Bing’s real parents were English Spar- 
rows, but happened to his 
father and mother when he was only two 
weeks old, so he was left an orphan. And 
do you know, the orphanage in Wington 
refused to accept him? The official reason 
given was that there was no room, but the 
teal reason was that the English Sparrow 
lamily was very unpopular in Wington. 

“We have too many English Sparrows 
in the town now,” said one member of the 
orphanage board. 

“And not a single one of them can carry 
i tune,” commented another 

“And they bore you to death chattering 
ll day long about their European an- 
estry,” said another. 

“Surely some of the relatives can take 
are of Bing,” said a fourth. 

But none of the English Sparrow rela- 
tives wanted Bing because all of them, 
ike the old woman in the shoe, had so 
many children that they didn’t know what 
to do. However, Bing’s cousins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Canary, did want him because they 
had only two bird babies of their own. 
Then, too, they were generous, kind birds 


something 


and not selfish and mean as some others 
were. So they adopted Bing as a member 
of their family. When he was baptized 
they named him Harry Canary, but his 
nickname was “Bing.” 

The most wonderful thing about Mr. 

and Mrs. Canary was their happy disposi- 
tion. They sang not only when it was clear 
and bright, but on cloudy, dark days as 
well. They had the reputation for being 
the most cheerful birds in Wington—they 
and Mr. and Mrs. Nightingale. 
a fortunate 
thing it was for Bing to be brought up in 
the Canary family. Mrs. Canary gave him 
voice lessons just as she did her own chil- 
dren. And, believe it or not, he actually 
learned to sing. It was one of the happi- 
est days of his life when he was accepted 
in the Junior Choir. 

But I am sorry to tell you that his 
happiness did not last very long. On the 
way home from the first rehearsal Billy 
Oriole said, “You can’t sing. You don’t 
belong in the choir. You're not a Canary 
but just a common English Sparrow.” 

Why would any bird say a mean thing 
like that, I wonder? Up to that time Bing 
had supposed that Mr. and Mrs. Canary 
were his real parents, and it broke his 
heart to be told he was not a Canary. 

That is why he flew away from home 
and went to the big city where, as he 
thought, he would not be known and no 


So, you can imagine what 
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bird would say mean things about him. 
It was not long, of course, before he was 
more unhappy than ever. There were hun- 
dreds and hundreds of birds downtown, 
many of them English Sparrows. But none 
of them paid any attention to him. As he 
huddled in a corner, cold and sad, he said 
to himself, I wonder what Mother Canary 
would do at a time like this? And then, 
like a flash, the answer came—‘She would 
sing. She always said, ‘Singing will drive 
the clouds away.’” 

And that is how Bing was found. Be- 
cause by this time the radio was broad- 
casting the fact that he was lost. The 
broadcaster’s description of him was “A 
little brown bird that looks like an Eng- 
lish Sparrow but sings like a Canary.” 

It was Mrs. Oriole who found Bing. 
She had listened to the radio announce- 
ment just before she started downtown to 
do a little shopping. So when she turned 
the street corner and heard Bing’s sweet 
little voice, 

“Sing the clouds away 

Night will turn to day; 
If you sing and sing and sing 
You'll sing the clouds away.” 


she hurried over to him and gathered him 
under her wing. “What ever made you 
leave home?” she asked. “You dear little 
bird.” 

Bing, not wishing to be a tattletale, said 
simply, “One of the members of the Junior 
Choir said I was not a real Canary, so | 
felt I didn’t belong.” 

“Of course you belong,” said Mrs. 
Oriole. “The Junior Choir couldn't get 
along without you.” 

That night at supper time Mrs. Oriole 
told how she had found Bing, singing on 
the corner, and when she came to the part 
about some member of the Junior Choir 
making that ugly remark, Billy was so 
ashamed he felt like crawling under the 
table. But he did something much better 
than that. The next day he went over to 
the Canary cottage, apologized to Bing 
and invited him to come over to his house 
to play. From that time on they have 
been the best of friends. 

When the manager of the radio station 
heard how Bing had been found, he called 
Mr. and Mrs. Canary and asked them to 
bring him to the station for an audition 
The result is that Bing now sings three 
times a week on a special Sunshine pro- 
gram. Each time he sings, he is intro- 
duced as “The only English Sparrow in the 
world who can sing like a Canary.” Of 
course, his favorite song still is “Sing the 
Clouds Away,” and now he is so happy that 
it doesn’t matter to him at all whether the 
other birds call him “Bing” Sparrow or 
“Bing” Canary. Oh yes, I almost forgot, 
he is back in the Junior Choir, too, sing- 
ing every Sunday side by side with Billy 
Oriole. 


One of thirty stories in a book by J. Calvin Reid 
entitled rd Life in Winaton copyright 1948 by 
Wm. Lb. Eerdmans Publishing Company 
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A Prayer in Spring 


By ROBERT FROST 


Oh, give us pleasure in the flowers to-day; 
And give us not to think so far away 
As the uncertain harvest; keep us here 


All simply in the springing of the year. 


Oh, give us pleasure in the orchard white, 
Like nothing else by day, like ghosts by night; 
And make us happy in the happy bees, 


The swarm dilating round the perfect trees. 


And make us happy in the darting bird 
That suddenly above the bees is heard, 
The meteor that thrusts in with needle bill, 


And off a blossom in mid air stands still. 


For this is love and nothing else is love, 
The which it is reserved for God above 
To sanctify to what far ends He will, 
But which it only needs that we fulfil. 
bert Frost. 


By permission 
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